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ROBINSON Is ** one of the few, the immortal fyw ^* anthora who haye described with thrilling accoracr erer; 
phase of hojnan life, without ever sullying a solitary page by one impure idea or word. But he shows that purity o 
thought and language by no means necessarily leads to paucity of ideas or weak sentences ; on thepcontrary, Eobiu 
aon*s books are models of striking plots, strongly chiselled characters, brilliant descriptions, and terse, vigorous ant 
eharacterisllb dialogue. In the portrayal of homelike scenes Robinson often rivals Dickxns, while many of hii 
thriUingly eloquent portrayals of passions equal the *^ breathing thoughts and burning words** tjat have givei 
BvLWiB his unmestioned niche among the master spirits of English literature. 

1. ONE AND TWENTY i A NoveL Happy as the Author has been in the selection of his subjec 
be has been atill happier in his charming manner of treating it. He has made Love the dominant impulse of th< 
yooag hearts that render tinA book the most delightAil it has been our fortune to peruse. 

8« WILDFIiO WER % A Novel. Taking one of the most bewitdiingly lovelv creatures for his hero1ii< 
the author takes her through trials and adventures that oring out all her latent glorious qualities, and render her th< 
cynosure behind wMch duster the other living personages of the book. 

3. GRANDMOTHER'S MONET. In this book Vr. Robinson strikes a higher and grandei 
Bete than most of our novelists. Nobly, too, does he carry through his swelling theme. Avarice was never painted 
with his hidpou9 features, and never have the craving sycophants who cringe to wealth been so forcibly pilloried foj 
•11 time. 

4. SWEET NINETEEN I A Novel. Again thrice welcome! say we to a new book by Robinson. 
The flowers of spring and the Arnits of autumn are not more welcome ; and, indeed, in this gifted author*s books wi 
find the choicest spring flowers of fkn«iy, and the matured and juicy wisdom of the autumn of the mind. 

6* UNDER THE SPEIXt A NoreL Most aptly christened, tt keeps every reader waitins 
Irith eager eye and bated breath through every richly painted page— pages ttiat give reality to some of the beal 
creations that ever the novelist's cunning and busy brain haf formed. 

6. THE HOUSE OF EUffORE; A, Family Histonr. Intensely melodramatic ineoneep. 
, Mon and execution. A sombre pall envelopes the fortunes of this ill-starred family. The boding raven should hava 
been their crest; but fhere are gentle, innocent creatures in these darksome pages that seem all the brighter aud 
] mom beauteous by contrast with their gloomy surroundings. 

•.* X ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. Of all the pure, loTeable creations, by either poet or noveNst, 

Amra JiTDOB, as here delineated. Is one of the purest and most loveable. Her tender devotion to her poor, old, bro^ 
kern fiither, is as beautiful iaits way as thai of Little Nell for her aged grandsire. Warp and woof is full of gener^ 
OQ» human sympathi^p. 

8« RUTH GARNET i or, Iioves of tke Earl of Rochester. The authc- 1^ happily 
taken some of the most interesting passages in Bnglish History, and woven them Into a tale of amasing Interesti 
The heroine enlists our warmest sym^thies In the outset, and retains them to the last, as she passes tlirough hec 
stKange career. 

9. THE HEIRS OF DERTITENT WATER t A NoveL Unfortunately, it is but seldom 
that our critical vision is blessed by the pages of a book so completely excellent. The action of the story is refre^th* 
ingly lifelike; no tiresome, discursive wriung ; onward, onward the reader is pleasantly hurried, till '«de last bril* 
Hant sentence is arrived at. 

10. OLD NOIX I or. JQ&o Days of tlie IroAsides. No phase of English History affbrds sac% 
varied and effective pictures, eitheFf or the painter or the novelist, as that in which the Lord Protector swayed tin 
iron sceptre over his native Bnidand. This book, while Aill of romantic incidents, gives an admirable idea of tLt 
conflicts between the Boundheads and Cavaliers. 

11. HEADS AND HEARTS t or, Mr Brother, the Colonel. A book to be read, ap,4 
read again, with renewed delight. The styleis so dear that every description^ everv incident is revealed as plsimy 
as the shells and pebbles through the translucent ipedium of a brook. The contests between heads and hearti, as la 
rei^ life, is maintained with ^erce earnestness. 

12. THE SECRETARY i or, Ciretimstantial Evidence. The subtle web whose threads 
•nmeshtheleadingcharacterofthisbookis woven with a sidlland deftness that remind usof the plottingsofa Foucfal 
or the artful imaginings of a Poe. We watch, with intense, imwearied interest, every slender nlament that guca t$ 
strengthen the growing bonds. 

13. SHIRA I A NoveL Those Arab^ of civilixation. the gipseys, have given subjects for manr brIU 
liaat works of imagination, but we know of no book in which the dusky denlzegs of forest and woodland have 
been so successfully conveyed into the regions of fiction as in this book. It is the pook of the season'; and, imdetd, 

. few seasons witnesMS the advent of such a charming book. 

14. OITIt A NoveL This work points a moral in a most striking style. Itahows the career of ok» who, 
letting passion takt} the helm, is borne into all the furious storms that beset the fiery, untamed souls of too many 
ardent youths. The work is Ihll of thrilling and saddening scenes ; too full, alasl of truth to be gaiaMyed. 
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Another expedition has in part returned from those dread icy 
regions, that have baffled the skill and heroism of Paery and Frank- 
lin, of Kane and Hayes ; aye, and of many hundreds of other 
gallant adventurers, at once hardy sailors and heroic men. As to 
the remnant that have escaped, we trust our people will welcome 
them with appropriate rewards. But for De Long and Chepp, and 
their noble shipmates, we can only drop sympathetic tears over their 
ice bound cerements, and erect monuments to commemorate their 
achievements. 

And here it will not be out of place to record our admiration for 
the whole souled liberality of James Gordon Bennett, who gener- 
ously purchased and bestowed the g6od ship Jeannette, for the pur- 
pose of searching for and aiding the supposed lost navigator, Nor- 
denskiold. Mr. B. had purchased the Jeannette and lavished large 
sums upon her equipment, greatly strengthening her for the ter- 
rible conflict she was likely to have with the terrific force of the 
tide hurled masses of arctic ice, in the " nip " of which an ordinary 
vessel would be crushed as easily as a humming bird's egg in the 
jaws of a crocodile. The London Standard had said of the Jeannette, 
that when she sailed from San Francisco, in July, 1879, ** a better 
equipped, better manned, or more amply found vessel of its kind 
never started out." Money had been poured out like water, to buy 
stores, instruments, and every conceivable necessary or comfort to 
lighten the tedium of the terrible strain, both of mind and body, to 
which the daring thirty-three men who composed her crew must 
necessarily have looked forward to encounter. The following narra- 
tive will show that the crew were worthy of the best craft that ever 
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battled with the storm and the ice. They faced every danger, and 
did all that gallant men could do, from the moment that they passed 
through the wide portals of the Golden Gate, till they waded through 
the muddy waters that rush into the arctic seas from the many 
mouths of the Lena. Upon the so often bitterly denounced shores 
of Siberia they received a warm welcome, such as has not always 
been accorded to shipwrecked seamen cast upon the civilized shores 
of Bamegat or Cornwall 

We will briefly note the principal and somewhat uneventful inci- 
dents of the vessel's cruise, until we enter upon the history of her 
loss. 

The Jeannette was fitted out at the navy yard of Mare Island, Cal- 
ifornia, and was duly commissioned at that place for an United States 
Exploring Expedition, on the 2d of June, 1879. The ship was com- 
manded by George Washington De Long, U. S. N. Under this 
young but experienced officer were five commissioned officers, an ice 
pilot, a taxidermist, a correspondent of the New York Herald^ and a 
crew numbering twenty-six, all picked men, faultless in physiqvey of 
excellent habits, and approved good dispositions. 

It was on the 8th of July, 1879, that the Jeannette departed from 
San Francisco, California, bound to Oimalaska. On the 2d of 
August she safely arrived at that place. 

Here we take up the narrative from the detailed accounts furnished 
for th© information of the government of the United States, by Lieu- 
tenant Danenhower and Engineer Melville. These deeply interesting 
details have the advantage of being written by men who have passed 
almost through " the valley and shadow of death " — accounts noted 
down at the time, amid all the horrors and sufferings which few 
have lived through and returned home to tell ol 
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U. S. STEAMER JEANNETTE. 



CHAPTEB L 



ENGAGE TWO INDIANS AND DOGS — ItfEET WITH NATIVES— GBAND SCENERY — 
FIND TRACES OF THE VEGA — MEET CHUCKCHES, HOSPITABLE AND 
HANDSOME AND DIRTY — ^TAKE LEAVE OF LAND FOR TWO YEARS. 

After coaling ship at Ounalaska we proceeded to St. Michael's, 
Alaska, to meet our supply schooner, the Fanny A. Hyde. There 
we filled up with stores, got fur clothing, purchased forty dogs, and 
engaged two American Indians — ^Anequin and Alexie — as hunters 
and dog drivers, thus completing our complement of thirty-three. 
On the 25th of August we crossed Behrin^ bea in a very heavy gale, 
and though the ship was loaded very deeply, she behaved admirably. 
We visited St. Lawrence Bay in order to take in coal and the re- 
maining supplies from the schooner, as well as to converse with the 
native Chuckches, and to get news of Nordenskiold. We met about 
twenty natives, one of whom had learned a little English from Amer- 
ican traders, and he told us that a steamer had passed south the pre- 
vious June. The natives were ragged and dirty, and had no food to 
dispose ol We shot some wild fowl, and then we saw remains of ves- 
sels burnt by the Shenandoah. Up the St. Lawrence Bay we found 
magnificent scenery. The astronomical position of Lutke Island we 
found to correspond with that given by Admiral Kodgers, and his 
chart of the harbor proved very good. We sent off our last mail 
by the supply schooner, and on the 27th of August, at seven p. m., 
we started north. Next day we passed through Behring Strait. 
We rounded East Cape about three of the afternoon of the 28th. Was 
then cloudy ; no observations ; running by dead reckoning. The East 
Cape loomed very bold and bluff. We could not see the Diomedes 
in the straits. On the 29th I saw from the crow's nest huts on the 
beach. We stood in and found a summer settlement. Captain De 
Loi^g and a party of officers started ashore in the whaleboat, but 
could not land, owing to the surf breaking on ice ward. Seeing the 
difficulty, the natives launched a bidarah, or large skin boat, very 
skilfully, and came off to the ship, bringing their chief with them. 
We had a long interview with them in the cabin, but as neither party 
could understand the other, the results of the conversation were not 
great. They made us understand, however, by bending the elbow 
and saying " Schnapps," what they wanted, but the captain refused 
to listen to their request. Lieutenant Chipp then went ashore 
and succeeded in landing about midnight, and from an old woman 
from Kind's Island, who could talk with our Indians, we learned that 
Nordenskiold with the Vega had wintered to the north of them, and 
hadpassed east of Behring Strait in the month of June, 

We got observations on the afternoon of the 9th, and, working 
with an approximate latitude, it placed us near Cape Serdze Kamen, 
though tms did not correspond with our dead reckoning. The next 
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day we cruised along the coast to the westward. Met two other 
parties of natives, who came alongside, but took a look at us only. 
They are probably the ones who reported our decks as having been 
covered with dogs and coal. On Sunday, August 31, we fell in with 
some drift ice, and at daylight discovered a few huts on the beach. 
The drift ice extended about four miles off shore. Lieutenant Chipp, 
Ice Pilot Dunbar and I went ashore in the whaleboat to interview 
ike natives. After a few hours' puU through the drift pack and see- 
ing many seals, we reached the beach, and f ouud several carcasses of 
recently slain walrus. The natives seemed rather shy, and we had 
to look them up in their skin tents. There we found a sailor's try- 
pot and a cask marked " Centennial brand of whiskey," conclusive 
proof that the people were in occasional communication with Amer- 
ican traders. We met there an intelligent young Chuckche, who 
offered to show us the spot where the Vega had wintered. We took 
a tramp of several hours to the westward, and saw a bay about fifteen 
miles wide between the headlands, and there the natives told us the 
Vega had passed the winter. We found nothing there of any conse- 
quence. In the tents, however, we found tin cans marked " Stock- 
holm," scraps of paper with soundings marked in Swedish, and some 
interesting pictures of Stockholm professional beauties. The natives 
indicated to us by signs that the steamer had passed safely out to 
iJa.e east. They talked of " ^orpish " as having been able to speak 
iheir own language — probably referring to Nordquist, who, I notice, 
is mentioned m Nordenskiolas book. After purchasing some of the 
pictures and tin cans we returned to the ship. During my absence 
ihe captain had got the sun at noon, and the latitude placed us about 
fifteen miles inland. Our astronomical positions were not reliable, 
owing to the state of the weather, but from them and the dead reck- 
oning, we felt assured that the coast is not correctly charted. The 
general appearance of "the coast was fresh and pleasing. Off what 
we supposed to be Cape Serdze Kamen we saw a large heart shaped 
rock, oi which Mr. Collins made an elaborate sketch. There were 
rseveral sugar loaf mountains in sight. Our walk to the Vega's win- 
ter quarters was over a mossy tundra ; no signs of deer ; the veeeta- 
^ion withered. The natives were hospitable, and one old ChucKche 
dame pressed us to eat a dish of walrus blood, but we felt compelled 
io refuse the offer. The natives were stalwart and handsome ; they 
lived in skin tents and were exceedingly dirty. They were well clad, 
•and the chief wore a red calico gown as the distinguishing mark of 
his dignity. This was the last time most of us toucned land for the 
jperioa of inore than two years. 
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CHAPTEB IL 

STAND OUT TO SE4 — SEE WHAUNG BABK, BUT PASS IN FOG — CENTER THE 
ICE PACK — ^DEVUTION OF COMPASS — ^THUNDEBING OF HEAVY MASSES 
OP ICE — VAIN ATTEMPT TO LAND — ^A DEIFT IN A GALE — KNAPSACKS 
READY. . • 

About 4 p. m., August 31, we stood to the northwest, shaping our 
course to the southeast cape of Wrangell Land, and then we felt that 
our arctic cruise had actually commenced. "We met, considerable 
drift ice ; the weather was stormy and misty. About stinrise of the 
1st of September we discerned an island, which was taken to be 
Kolintchin, in Kolintchin Bay. Next day we met pack ice, iii floes 
of moderate size, turned to the northward and northeastward and 
cruised along the Siberian pack, entering leads at times to examine 
them. On tne afternoon of the 4th of September a whaling bark 
bore down to us; we stopped engines and awaited her apwoach, but 
the weather became misty and she did not speak us. We had an 
arctic mail on board at the time, and were disappointed at not being 
able to send letters home. "We ran in several tunes and made fast to ' 
floe pieces to await clear weather. ^ That afternoon, about 4, we saw 
an immense tree with its roots drifting by. Ice Pilot Dunbar seeing 
it, said that in 1865, when the Shenandoah destroyed the whalers, he 
was at St. Lawrence Bay, and when a few months later he landed on 
Herald Island, he was greatly surprised to see masts, and portions of 
the destroyed vessels drifting in tnat vicinity. This made me look 
out for a northwest drift.. Then Heraldlsland loomed up in the clouds. 
On the 6th of September the captain judged that we had reached 
the lead between the Siberian and North American packs, and that 
this was a good place to enter. He took charge from the crow's nest 
and we entered the pack. We met with the young ice, and through 
this we forced our way by ramming. This shook the ship very . 
badly, but did not do her any damage ; indeed, the ship stood the 
concussions handsomely. But at 4 p. m. we could proceed no fur- 
ther. We banked fires, secured the vessel with ice anchors and re- 
mained. That night was exceedingly cold. The ship was frozen in. 
At this time the ice was in pieces, ranging from ten square yards to 
• several acres in area, with small watercourses like veins running be- 
tween them, but now quite frozen over. It remained quiet for a 
number of days, and we found ourselves in the middle of a large ac- 
cumulation oi floes about four miles across. We were then in about 
twenty fathoms of water, and had Herald Island in sight to the 
southward and westward, twenty-one miles distant by triangulation, 
on a base line of 1,100 yards. 

About the 15th of September First Lieutenant Chipp, Sea Pilot 
Dunbar, Engineer Melville and the Indian, Alexie, started with a dog 
sledge for Herald Island. They got within six miles of the beach, 
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wTien they found open water before them and were compelled to re- 
turn. We found the ship drifting with the ice, and with so uncertain 
a base the captain would not send other persons to the island with 
boats. The general appearance of the ice at this time was uniform, 
with here and there almost snowlesh hummocks appeiaring above the 
siirf ace, and between which were pools whereon the men could skate. 
The deflorespence of salt was like velvet under the feet. From day 
to day we saw a looming of land to the southwest and sometimes in 
the clouds. • We soon found that the ice always took up the drift 
with the wind." The ship at this time began to heel to starboard 
under the pressures, and inclined about twelve degrees. We unship- 
ped the rudder, got up masthead tackles on the port side, with lower 
blocks hooked to heavy ice anchors about a hundred and fifty feet 
distant, and set them taut in order to keep the ship upright. The 
propeller was not triced up, but was turned so that the blades woidd 
be up and down the sternpost ; the engines were tallowed, but not 
taken apart. When the ship commenced to heel, the local deviation 
of the compass increased in the ratio of one and a half degrees dur- 
ation to one degree of list. This was owing to the vast amount of 
ironwork, and especially the canned goods, which had to be stowed 
in the after hold and on the quarter deck. All our compass observa- 
tions had, of course, to be made on the ice well clear of the ship. 
JLt this time, and later on, we noticed that the turning motion of the 
floe, or change in azimuth of the ship's head was very slow ; but the floe 
did have a cycloidal motion with the wind, and the resultant was in 
the northwest direction. Our position was not an enviable one. At 
any moment the vessel was liable to be crushed like an eggshell 
among this enormous mass of ice, the general thickness of which was 
from five to six feet, though some was over twenty, where the floe 
pieces had overrun and cemented together and turned topsy turvy. 
Pressures were constantly felt. We heard distant thundering of the 
heavy masses, which threw up high ridges of young ice that looked 
like immense pieces of crushed sugar. 

The month of October was quiet. We had had no equinoctial 
gales even in September. The cold was very bitter. ,Wrangell Land 
was in plain sight to south and west many times, and especially on 
the 28tn and 29th of October, when we could see mountains and a 
glacier, 'v^hich we identified on many occasions. Collins took sketches 
of them. The ship was drifting to and fro with the wind. Up to 
this time we saw a considerable number of seals and walrus and got 
two bears. Two white whales were also seen, which »were the only 
ones noticed during the whole cruise. Life on board was quiet but 
monotonous. We got many observations, especially from the stars. 
The nights were very clear and suitable for aa*tificial horizon work. 
We began to find at this time, and by later experience became con- 
vinced, that Rear Admiral John Eodgers was right when he said that 
the sextant, artificial horizon and the lead, were the most efficient 
and useful instruments in exploring arctic waters, and that transits 
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and zenitli telescojpes were not useful, because refine4 observations 
could not be obtained and were not necessary in this region. The 
cold is so greal as to affect the instrument, and it is almost impos- 
sible to keep the lehs free of frost and vapor, thus making the re- 
fraction a very indefinite correction. Our experience, in this pack 
was, that the state of the atmosphere was constantly changing. With- 
out a moment's notice the ice would sometimes open near the ship, 
and vast columns of vapor would rise whenever the difference of 
temperature between the air and water was great 

The surface water was generally 29° Fahrenheit, the freezing point 
of salt water. 

About the 6th of November the ice began to break up. We had 
previously observed considerable agitation about the full and change 
of the moon, and attributed it to tidal action. This was observed 
particularly when we were between Herald Island and Wrangell 
Land, and when the water was shoaled — that is, about fifteen fath- 
oms — ^the ice began to break round the ship, and a regular stream of 
broken masses j gradually encroached upon us. From aloft the floe 
that had appeared so uniform a few weeks before was now tumbled 
about, and m a state oi greater confusic.n than an old Turkish grave- 
yard. Tracks began to radiate from the ship, and the noise and 
vibration of distant ramming were terrific, making even the dogs 
whine. November 23 was a calm, starlight night. I got good star 
observations, with Melville marking time, at 11 p. m. I was working 
them up when a crack was heard, and we found that the floe had , 
split, and that the ice on the port side had drifted off, leaving the 
ship lying in a half cradle on her starboard bilge. The water looked 
smooth and beautiful, and there was no noise save that of four dogs 
which had drifted off with the port ice. We had previously taken 
in the observatory and had prepared fgr such an accident ; but on the 
starboard side the steam cutter and the men's outhouse had been 
left. We got the steam cutter aboard, but left the outhouse standing. 
This was November 23. 

And here let me mention an interesting fact. About sixteen 
months afterward the Indian, Anequin, came in in a state of great ex- 
citement for an Indian generally so stolid, and reported, " Me found 
two-man house 1" He described it as a house large enough for two 
men ; and when asked if he had been iQside, said, " No ; me plenty 
'fraid!" Judge of our surprise. Lieutenant Chipp immediately 
started with the Indian and others and found the house at a distance 
of about three miles to the southeast. It proved to be the lost out- 
house ; thus showing that the relative positions of the pieces in the 
viciniiy were comparatively unchanged. 

The next morning, the half cradle on which the port side had 
rested could be seen about a thousand yards distant, and this im- 
mense lead was open, but of very limited length. The appearance 
of the ice can be likened to an immense cake as it comes from the 
oven, broken and cracked on the surface. A few mornings later, the 
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drift ice came down upon us under the starboard bow, and wedged 
the shij) off her cradle, and she went adrift in the gale. This was 
about eight a. m. She drifted all day until seven jp. m., when she 
brought up on some young ice and was frozen in solid again. It was 
dark, in the long night, and there was no chance of working the pack 
had it been good judgment to do so. We reckoned that she had 
drifted ixt least forty miles with the ice in her immediate vicinity. 
Previous to this time the ship had stood the pressure in the most 
remarkable manner. On one occasion, I stood on the deck house 
above a sharp tongue of ice that pressed the port side lust abaft the 
fore chains, and in the wake of the immense truss, that had been 
strengthened by the urgent advice of Engineer-in-Chief William H. 
Shock, on Mare Island. The fate of the Jeannette was then deli- 
cately balanced, and when I saw the immense tongue break, and 
harmlessly underrun the ship, I gave heartfelt thanks to Shock's 

food judgment. She would groan from stem to stem; the cabin 
oors were often jammed sq that we could not get out in case of 
emergency, and the heavy truss was imbedded three quarters of an 
inch into the ceiling. The safety of the ship at that time was due 
entirely to the truss. The deck planking would start from the 
beams, showing the unpainted wood for more than half an inch. 
This, together with the sharp cracking of the ship's fastenings, like 
the report of a discharge of rifles, would wake us at night. JEach 
man kept his knapsack by him ready for an instant move, and prej)- 
arations were made for leaving the ship with sleds and boats if 
necessary. 



CHAPTEB III. 

AN ABCnO NIGHT — LIFE IN THE SHIP^-HOW THEY UVED — ^VESSEL WEECKED 
AND LEAKING — ^FREEZING SOLID— THE MEN PROVE STOUT HEARTED — 
CANNED BEEP BAD — ^RIG A WINDMILL PUMP — ^TEN MILES A MONTH — 
WRANGELL LAND AN. ISLAND. 

Several gales, the heaviest being about fifty miles an hour, occurred 
in the fall of 1879. The long night commenced about the 10th of 
November, and all the winter routine commenced. At seven, call all 
hands and start fires in the galleys ; at nine, breakfast ; from eleven 
to one, guns given to all hands to hunt and for exercise on the ice ; 
at three p. m., dinner, then galley fires put out to save coal ; between 
seven and eight, tea, made from the Baxter boiler, which was used 
constantly to condense water, we having found that the floe ice was 
too salt for use, and the doctor insisted on using condensed water. 
This boiler was originally intended for the electric light, but it was 
found that we could not afford to run the light, so we used the coal 
in condensing water. Twenty-five pounds of coal per day was 
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allowed for heating the cabin, twenty-five pounds for the forecastle, 
and ninety pounds for ship's galley for cooKing purposes. We lived 
on canned goods, with bear and seal twice a week, pork and beans 
and salt beef once a week ; no rum or spirits, except on festive occa- 
sions, two or three times a year. The discipline of the ship was excel- 
lent, and during the whole twenty-one months in the pack there was 
but one punishment given, and that was for profanity. The crew 
were well quartered in berths, and were comparatively happy ; had 
navigation class and theatricals. The health of all was excellent, 
and there was a special medical examination the first of every month. 

Things went on in this fashion until the middle of January, when 
there w^ere tremendous pressures, and the floes actually backed up 
into mounds under the strain, the ice being very tough and elastic. 
The heaviest strain came in the stem of the ship, in a longitudinal 
direction. There was also a heavy lateral stram, especiafly under 
the starboard main chains. About nine o'clock one morning a man 
went down into the fire room on duty, and found the fore plates 
covered with water ; he immediately reported the fact, and all pumps 
were started. The temperature was below 42 degrees Fahrenheit 
(the freezing point of mercury). Mr. MelviUe had great difficulty in 
getting up steam and starting the donkey pumps, but succeeded 
admirably, the men working with their feet and legs in ice water, 
and everything frozen and freezing solid It was found that the ves- 
sel leaked badly in the bows, and we supposed that the hooding of 
the planks had been started at the stem, and it was not imtil the last 
day, June 12, 1881, that we discovered that the forefoot had been 
twisted to starboard. 

The carpenter (Sweetman), with Nindermann, worked day and 
night, and (under the direction of Lieutenant Chip^) built a bulk- 
head forward of the foremast, which partially confined the water. 
Melville rigged an economical pump with the Baxter boiler, and the 
ship was pumped for nearly eighteen months. A windmill pump' 
was also made for summer, but the winds were so light that it hardly 
paid During the last few months the leak decreased, owing to the 
ship floating higher, and we had then only to pump once every half 
hour by hand The experience of January 19 gave me great confi- 
dence m the ship's company, as it was a very severe test on the men. 
I was confined to my berth at the time, but knew everything that was 
going on, and the solid and effective work done was very gratifying. 

As well as I can remember, about fifteen barrels of flour and some 
other dry provisions were damaged by this accident. Previous to 
this, we had to throw away a large quantity of canned roast beef, 
marked " Erie brand," it having proved bad. The coldest weather 
occurred in February, 1880, being 58 degrees. There were also 
some great and remarkable changes of temperature in the course of 
the day. 

About the middle of February we were found to be about fifty 
miles from the place where we had entered, and Herald Island was 
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said to have been in sight during one'day. Dnring these five months 
we had drifted over an immense area, approaching and receding from 
the 180th meridian, but I do not think we crossed it at that time. 
We continued to drift in this uncertain manner. We noticed that 
the ship always took up a rapid drift with southeast winds, and a 
slow drift with northeast wiuds, owing, doubtless, to Wrangell Xiand 
being under our lee. Southwest winds were not frequent. 

At times land was reported to the northeast, but nothing trust- 
worthy. Some observers were constantly seeing land at all points of 
the compass, and many was the trip that the navigator ana the ice 

Silot had to make to the crow's nest in vain. We were very much 
isappointed at not beiug able to shift for ourselves, and up to this 
time we had only demonstrated to our satisfaction that Dr. Peter- 
naann's theory in regard to Wrangell Land being a portion of Green- 
land, was no longer tenable, for its insularity was evident, as subse- 
quently proved. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

COIiUKS' TBUE PREDICTIONS — ^EXPLOSIVES USELESS TO BEEAK UP ICE. 

March and April, 1880, were passed quietly, and we were surprised 
at not having any March gales. The geese and wild fowl that some 
of us expected to* see on their spring migration, did not put in an 
appearance. One poor eider duck fell exhausted near the ship, and 
one of our sportsmen shot at it, and after administering chloroform 
it succumbed. There were some birds seen later in the season mov- 
ing to the westward, but they were not numerous. A great many 
mussel shells and quantities of mud were often found on the ice, 
which indicated that it had been in contact with land or shoals. Our 
hunters ranged far and wide, and often brought in small pieces of 
wood— oh one occasion a codfish head, and on another some stuff 
that was very much like whale blubber, all of which had been found 
on the ice. * 

On May 3, fresh southeast winds began, and the ship took up a 
rapid and imiform drift to the northwest Now Mr. Collins began to 
predict, and told me several times that these winds would continue 
till the early part or the middle of June, and would be followed by 
constant northwest winds for the balance of June. This prediction 
was fully realized, and in the month of June we actually drifted back 
over the May track. During July and August there was scarcely any 
wind, and the weather was misty and raw, it being the most unpleas- 
ant time of the year, the coldest weather not excepted. The damp 
and fog and cold struck chill to the bones, and we could not afford 
to heat the ship as we (Jid in winter. The ice seemed to absorb all 
the heat from the sun during the melting period of the year. The 
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snow disappeared from tlie surface of the floe about the middle of 
June, and the best travelling period over the floe was considered to 
be between the middle of June and the middle of July. But this 
was a subject for constant discussion among the savans, among whom 
Mr. Dunbar was the most experienced, he having been an old trav- 
eller in the Baffin's Bay region. A considerable number of birds^ 
principally phalaropes and guillemots, were shot, and very much 
Appreciated at dinner. On the subiect of natural history, however, 
Mr. Newcomb can tell you more than L The surface of the floe 
pieces was now of a hard, greenish blue, and flinty, being covered in 
many places with thaw water. There were numerous cracks near 
the ship, but no leads that went in any definite direction, and there 
was no chance to move, for the ship was imbedded in the ice so 
firmly, that a whole cargo of explosives would have been useless; 
Lieutenant Chipp, an experienced torpedo operator, made torpedoes, 
and all the arrangements for taking advantage of the first opportunity 
to free the ship. But the opportunity never came. 



CHAPTEE V. 

AUROBAL OBSERVATIONS — SUMMEB WEATHEB — ^BEAB HUNTS — ^FEEOCIOUS 
BEAR SHOT THBOUOH THE HEABT — ^VISmSD BY A BIG SHE BEAB 
AND TWO CUBS. 

Mr. Chipp was an accomplished electrician, and during the whole 
time in the ice he took up the subject recommended by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to the Polaris expedition — ^namely, observations 
of the disturbances of the galvanometer during auroras. He had 
wires laid out^ over the ice, and earth plates in the water; and the 
galvanometer in the current, and obtained over two thousand observa- 
tions during auroras, which he intended to turn over to a specialist 
for purposes of analysis and judgment. He always found disturb- 
ances oi the needle coincident with the most brilhant auroras. He 
also ran the telephones, which, however, gave a great deal of trouble, 
owing to the wires being broken by the wind and the ice movements. 
Those on the ship, of course, were all right; During my sickness, he 
also made observations of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, and got 
some excellent results for chronometer errors by using an improved 
ship's telescope mounted on a barreL He afterward used the transit 
telescope similarly mounted. This was the best data for our chro-' 
nometers, being far superior to lunar observations. 

The summer weather was very bright and pleasant for about fifteen 
days in July, and when the thermometer was above 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit, we called it a warm day ; but the latter part of Jxdy and 
Ai^ust was particularly bad, being foggy and raw. 

During the first year we got sumcient game for table use, and setd- 
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skins for clothing for the men, but this necessitated a great deal of 
hunting, and there was a great scarcity of game in this region. On 
many occasions I heard Sie statements in " The Threshold of the 
Unknown Regions " criticised. In it the author says, that "this part 
of the ocean is teeming with animal life," and " that navigable poly- 
nias are numerous." The seal most frequently obtained was the 
species called by Lamotte the " floe rat," and averages about sixty 
pounds in weight, and thirty to forty pounds when dressed. The 
men generally made up the skins into boots and trousers. The meat 
was not pleasant to the taste, and it required the strongest philoso- 
phy to enable one to eat it at alL It is a strange fact, that fossil 
remains of seals of this species have been found in the hills of Scot- 
land. So says Lamotte. Walruses were scarce, the depth of water 
being a little too great for them, as they seldom inhabit depths of more 
than fifteen fathoms. We got six, however, which furnished excellent 
food for the dogs, and our Chinese cook was an adept in making 
walrus sausage for our cuisine. Bear chases were frequent and excit- 
ing, and about fifteen animals were obtained the first year. Mr. Dun- 
bar was the champion bear slayer, and was always ready for a keen 
jump when game was reported. During the first winter a tremen- 
dous bear approached the ship about midnight, drove the dogs in, 
and attempted to board us over the port gangplank. The alarm was 
given. Mr. Dunbar was on deck instantly, with rifle in hand, and 
shot the bear through the heart at ten paces. It was probably the 
biggesk and most ferocious bear secured on the cruise, and he had 
been attracted by the quarters of his comrade that were triced up in 
the fore rigging. A few foxes were seen, and their tracks quite fre- 
quently observed. They seemed to either accompany or follow the 
bears, like pilot fish with the sharks and jackals with their ferocious 
and stronger friends. 

During the summer some of us used to take the skin boats or the 
dingy and paddle among the cracks. On one occasion Captain De 
Jjong was alone in the dingy and was interviewed by a bear, who 
suddenly approached out of the mist and stood watching him in the 
most dignined manner. The captain retreated in good order. Dur- 
ii^ the summer it was very difficult to get bears, because they could 
take to the water so readily and thus cut off their pursuers. JDuring 
the misty times they were very bold, and on one occasion a she bear 
with two cubs approached the ship to within 400 yards of the star- 
board quarter. ^Fortunately the dogs were on the port side and to 
windward, so they did not scent the bear. The greatest quietness 
prevailed, and a squad of about ten riflemen was immediately organ- 
ized on the poop. I was watching the bears through a cabin air port, 
and it was a very fine sight to see the mother andlier two cubs ap- 
proach the ship in a wondering and cautious manner. I could see 
better under the mist than the people on the poop. Heard the cap- 
tain say : 

" Do any of you think it is over 250 yards ?" • 
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All seemed to agree, and he said : 
" Aim at 250 yards, and wait for the word ' Fire !' " 
Then succeeded a volley. The bears reeled and made several 
turns, and I thought that we had bagged all of them, but was aston- 
ished to see them get up and walk off in. the mosfr 'lively manner. 
Of course, all the dogs took the alarm and pursued them to the first 
/crack, which the bears calmly swam across and thus escaped. But 
lar^ drops of blood were seen, and the she bear lay down once or 
twice as if wounded. In making her retreat, she drove her cubs 
before her, and became impatient when they moved slowly. The 
bears tad been hit, but the distance had been underestimated, and 
most of the shots had fallen short. This was not extraordinary, 
because it was very misty. 

After this one year of experience in the ice, we concluded that the 
general motion of the ice was due principally to the wind, and that 
the resultant of the winds was from the southeast Some of us 
talked about the polar region being covered with an immense " ice 
cap," which seemed to have a slo^, general movement in the direc- 
tion of the hands of a watch, the direction of the drift, of course, 
being different in the different segments. The influence of Wrangell 
Land would be to impede the drift of the segment lying to the 
northward and eastward, and I imagined that there must be a con- 
stant strife between Wrangell Land and the solid phalanx of ice from 
the northeast. This polar ice cap we know throws off in its revolu- 
tions millions of acres every year through the gates of Robeson's 
Channel, and between Iceland and Greemand. A branch of the Gulf 
Stream attacks it from the Spitzbergen side, and its influence is felt 
as far as the North Cape of Asia. The general motion of this " Cap " 
must be very slow, but the local motions, of course, depend upon 
the depth of the ocean and the vicinity of land, and near nature'a 
outlets it is very rapid. 

Melville gave me lots of food for deflection. He analyzed all data 
obtainable rrom the Hydrographic Office reports and arctic litera- 
ture, and marked on the circumpolar chart with arrows the currents 
as reported by various navigators as well as those mentioned in the, 
theories of distinguished geographers. We constantly discussed the 
question, and both felt assured that if the ship could remain intact 
long enough, she would eventually drift out between Spitzbergen and 
Bear Island to Atlantic watei'S. A very high latitude would doubt- 
less be attained, and would depend, in a great measure, on the influ- 
ence of Franz Josefs Land upon the motion of the pack. If the ship 
passed to the southeast of it, the local motion to the southwest might 
be very rapid by the pack impinging on those lands, and if passing 
to the northward, the pack would be deflected toward the pole, and 
a very high latitude would be obtained, supposing no polar conti- 
nental land to exist. It is my opinion, that had we entered the pack 
200 miles to the eastward of where we did, we could have worked up 
near Prince Patrick Land, for Collinson found the deepest water over 
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there to the eastward, and sounded with 133 fathoms without findiTig 
bottom. 

Our smallest depth the first year's drift was seventeen fathoms, and 
the greatest depth not over sixty, the average being generally thirty, 
and the ocean bottom usually uniform, with blue mud and in some 
cases shale, something like round pieces of potato cut thin and fried, 
and supposed to be meteoric specimens. We felt pretty sure that 
we wouLi continue to drift to the northwest during the following 
year, but were not sure what influence the peculiar coast line in the 
vicinity of the North Cape would exert, it oeing in the form of an 
elbow, and must therefore have great influence on the general motion 
of the pack. 

From the fact that the spars of the Shenandoah's devastations 
drifted to Herald Island, and that the whaling bark Gratitude had 
been last seen drifting to the northwest in that vicinity, we augured 
that there must also be some northwest current ; but we have no 
other evidence of a current except the formation of banks and shoals 
in the vicinity of Herald Island, which may be similar to the forma- 
tion of the Grand Banks, by the ice bringing earthy matter there. 
The locality east-northeast of Wrangell Land may be regarded as 
the arctic doldrums, as far as drift is concerned. We also consid- 
ered the possibility of drifting down the western side of Wrangell 
Land, and then, again, perhaps once more being able to shift for our- 
selves. 

The general healtii of the ship's company was excellent, and we 
looked forward coolly, but not without some anxiety, to the long night 
of the second winter, during which time we might at any instant be 
rendered homeless and at the mercy of the arctic fiends. 



CHAPTEB VL 

PEPJLOUS LAY OF THE SHIP — PILED UP ICE — LOOKINO FOR SECOND 
WINTER — AT THE MERCY OF THE ICE — IN WINTER QUARTERS — 

Melville's canal — hunting every day — crew in bad health. 

"It will be well," continueS the lieutenant, "to describe the situation 
of the ship and our prospects at the beginning of September, as they 
appeared to us, for the approaching winter. The ship was firmly 
imbedded in ice of about eight feet in thickness ; but there were 
immense masses shoved under her keel, and the bows were lifted so 
that the keel was inclined about one degree, the ship at the same 
time heeling to starboard two degrees, and so firmly held in this 
gigantic vice, that when the blacksmith struck his anvil in the fire- 
room, one could see the shrouds and stays vibrate, and they were not 
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Eilea Tip 
e vicinity of the ship the 
ice was tumbled about in1;he greatest confusion, and travelling over 
it was almost an impossibility. In the latter part of September, when 
the cracks froze over, came the best time for travel, but the outlook 
was poor. There was comparatively little snow, and what there was 
was constantly blown by the wind and rendered salt by attrition on 
the surface of the ice, so that we could not use it for culinary pur- 
poses. The captain was very favorable to fall travelling, and he 
several times expressed himself to the eflfect that he would not 
abandon the ship while there was a pound of provisions left, and we 
generally understood that he would hold on a year longer, andprob- 
ably start when the fall travelling commenced, a year later. We all 
considered that if our provisions held out long enough, if we were not 
attacked by scurvy, and if the ship were not crushed bv the ice, we 
should eventually drift out after reaching the vicinity of Franz Josef 
Land, either north or south of it The morale of the ship's company 
was excellent, yet we looked anxiously toward the long night ojt the 
second winter, which proved to be the most fearfiu part of our 
experience. The anxiety and mental strain on many of us were the 
greatest at that time. We were so completely at tne mercy of the 
ice, the vessel might be crushed at any moment by the thundering 
agencies that we constantly heard. 

" In the month of September the ship was put in winter quarters 
for the second time. She was banked up with snow, the deck house 
was put up for the use of the men, and tne awning spread so that the 
spardeck was completely housed over. Economy and retrenchment 
were the order of the day in fuel, provisions and clothing. The old 
winter routine of meals, two hours' exercise, and so on, commenced 
on November 1, and all was going welL November and December 
were extremely cold, but we nad no severe gales that I remember. 
The meteorological observations were taken every hour during the 
first year, but every two hours only during the second. They were 
very thorough, and Mr. Collins was very watchful to aid something 
to the science to which he was so thoroughly devoted. During my 
sickness, the captain and Mr. Chipp took the astronomical observa- 
tions, but each officer in the ship had a round of duty as weather 
observer, and to assist Mr. Collins. There was a quartermaster on 
watch all the time, and steam was kept on the Baxter boiler for dis- 
tilling purposes. To save coal, fires were put out in the galley at 3 
J. m., being used only from 7 a. m. till tnafc hour. The month of 
anuary was remarkable for its changeable temperature, and as being 
warmer than the two previous months. 

"About the middle of the month the wind set in from the southeast, 
and subsequently to that time the drift of the ship was uniformly to 
the northwest. The depth of the water began to increase toward the 
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northwest, but would always decrease toward the southeast or south- 
west, as well as to the northeast The vessel seemed to drift in a 
groove, which we called Melville's Canal, as he was the first to call 
attention to the fact. Mr. Chipp took the soundings every morning, 
and by long experience we could judge of the drift so accurately that 
his dead reckoning generally tallied with the observations. He 
adopted a scale by which 'slow' drift meant three nautical miles per 
day; * moderate,' six miles; *rapid,' nine miles; *very rapid,' 
twelve miles. He always reckoned the direction and speed of the 
drift, and placed the ship before making the observation. His judg- 
ment was excellent. He -and the captain made frequent lunar 
observations for chronometer errors, but those of the eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites were the best. February was the coldest month ; 
and the mean for the three months was only six degrees lower than 
that for the same months during the previous year. The soundings 
generally ran thirty^three, but one morning Mr. Dunbar sounded m 
forty-four ; some called that place Dunbar Hole. We drifted over 
this spot once again at a later period. The absence of animal life 

Erior to May was greater than during the previous year. All hands 
unted every day, especially as the doctor wanted fresh meat for the 
Indian Alexie, who was said to have the scurvy, and suffered very 
greatly from abscesses on his leg. On May 1, Dr. Ambler reported 
the physical condition of the crew rapidly deteriorating, and six or 
seven were placed on jwhiskey and quinine to tone them up. The 
weather at this time was good, and ffiere were no spring gales. Of 
course when I say * good, it is in an arctic sense. 

" During the month of May, old man Dunbar was always in the 
crow's nest, and got blind several times. The old gentleman was 
looking out sharp for land, and about the 16th of May he was the 
first to announce it in sight. You can imagine the excitement it 
caused, for we had not seen land for many months, and had not set 
foot upon it for nearly two years." 



CHAPTEE VIL 

LOG BOOK OP JEANNETTE KEPT BY CAPTAIN DE LONG — ^LAND SEEN 
FBOM ALOFT — ^DISCOVERY OP JEANNETTE ISLAND — CUTTING THROUGH 
ICE — ^FLOES GIVE WAY — HENRIETTA ISLAND.' 

Captain De Long made his entries always with two dates — that is, 
he did not advance one day on crossing the 180th meridian to east 
longitude, because he expected to drift back again to west longitude, 
as they had often done before. He always clung to the idea that he 
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woTild experience a iioi;tlieast drift sooner or later and recross that 
meridian. I therefore give the proper date for the geographical 
position. I alsa add from the log, not only the official record of the 
discovery of these islands, but continue it to the last page, on which 
a^ entry was made by Captain De Long in lead pencil : 

Log of the United States arctic steamer Jeannette, beset and drift- 
ing in the pack ice about five hundred miles northwest of Herald 
Island, Arctic Ocean : 

Tuesday,- May 17, 188L — ^Latitude by observatibn at noon, north 
76 deg. 43 min. 20 sec. ; longitude by chronometer from afternoon 
observations, east 161 deg. 53 min. 45 sec. ; sounded in forty-three 
fathoms ; muddy bottom ; a slight drift northwest being indicated 
by the lead line ; weather dull and gloomy in the forenoon ; close, 
bright and pleasant in the afternoon. At 7 p. m. land -was sighted 
from aloft by William Dunbar, ice pilot, and bearing south 78 deg. 
45 min, west (magnetic), or north 83 deg. 15 min. west (true). It ap- 
pears to be an island. But owing to fog hanging partly over it and 
partly to the northward of it, no certainty is ifelt that this is all of it 
It is also visible from the deck, but no estimate can be ma,de of its 
distance. 

As no such land is laid down upon any chart in our possession, be- 
lief that we have made a discovery is permissible. 

This is the first land of any kind seen by the ship since March 24, 
1880, at which date we saw for the last time the north side of 
"WrangellLand." 

Wednesday, May 18, 1881. — ^Latitude north 76 deg. 43 min. 38 sec. ; 
latitude east 161 deg. 42 min. 30 sec. 

The land sighted yesterday remains visible all day, but with 
greater clearness. We are now able to determine its shape with 
greater exactness. 

The clouds of yesterday, or fog bank as then called, having disap- 
peared from the upper part of the island, we are able to see apparent 
rockv cliffs, with a snow covered slope extending back to the west- 
ward from them, and terminating in a conical mass like a volcano 
top. 

Thursday, May 19, 1881.— Latitude 76 deg. 44 min. 50 sec. north ; 
lo^tude 161 deg. 30 min. 45 sec. east. 

(>ew engaged m digging down through the ice on the port side of 
the stem in an effort to reach the forefoot. The ice was first bored 
to a depth of ten feet two inches without getting to the bottom of it ; 
next a hole was dug four feet in depth, and from the bottom of this 
hole a drilling was made to a depth of ten feet two inches, still not 
reaching the bottom of the ice at fourteen feet two inches ; but water 
now came oozing in to fill up the space dug, and further effort was 
not made. It is fair to assume that the thic^ess is of more than. 
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one floe, and that, the water flows in between the blocks as they lie 
one above the other. 

An opening occurred in the ice about five hundred yards to the 
eastward of tne ship and partially closed at 10 p. m., the ship receiv- 
ing several slight shocks as the edges of the ice came together. 

The island remains in plain view all day, and at times after 6 p. m. 
a very strong appearance of higher land beyond and to the westward 
is seen, seemingly connected by a snowy slope with what we have 
called an islanoL 

Friday, May 20. — The island remains in plain view all day, though 
nothing can be seen of the high land beyond, the strong appearance 
of which is noted in jesterday's log. 

The centre of the island now bears west (true), but as no observa- 
tions could be obtained to-day, its position and distance cannot be 
determined- by the change of bearing. 

Saturday, May 21. — ^Latitude north 76 deg. 52 min. 22 sec. ; longi- 
tude east 161 deg. 7 min. 45 sec. The point of the island which on 
the 16th inst. bore north 83 deg. 15 min. west (true), to-daj bears 
south 78 deg. 30 min. west (true), from which change of bearing it is 
computed that the island is now twenty-four and three fifths miles 
distant. The position of the observed point is therefore latitude 76 
deg. 47 min. 2o sec. north ; longitude 159 deg. 20 min. 45 sec 

From measurement made by a sextant, it is found that the island 
as seen to-day subtends an angle of 2 deg. 10 min. 

May 21 to 23. — ^No mention of the island made. 

Wednesday, May 25.— Latitude north 77 deg. 16 min. 3 sec.-; longi- 
tude east 159 deg. 33 min. 30 sec. 

At 8 a. m. the ic6 was found to have opened in numerous long 
lanes, some connected and some single, extending generally in north- 
northwest and south-southeast direction. By making occasional 
portages, boats were able to go several miles from the vessel, but for 
the ship herself there were no ice openings of sufficient magnitude. 

The strong appearance of land mentioned on the 19th inst. proves 
to have been l^d in fact, and for reasons similar to those herein set 
forth (in the remarks of the 17th inst.), it may be recorded as an- 
other discovery. The second land is an island, of which the position 
* and present distance are yet to be determined. The following bear- 
\ ings were taken : 

Ship's head, 8. 14 deg. "W. (true) ; eastern end of island first seen 
on 17th, S. 17 deg. W. (true) ; nearest end of island seen to-day, S. 69 
deg. 30 min. W. (true). 

The following sextant angles were taken from the crow's nest : 

Island first seen subtends an angle of 2 deg. 42 min. ; island first 
seen has an altitude of deg. 16 min. Island seen to-day subtends 
an angle of 3 deg. 35 min. ; island seen to-day has an altitude of deg. 
10 min. Interval between two islands, 49 deg. 55 min. 
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Thxtrsday, May 26.— No observations. Crew engaged in digging a 
trench around the vessel, and after 4 p. m. in getting up provisions, 
etc., in readiness for a sledge party mrected to leave the ship to- 
morrow morning. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

SLEDGE PABTY OFF — SHIP LIPTS IN HER ICE BED — TBAVELUNG PARTY — 
HOIST U. S, FLAG ON HENRIETTA ISLAND. 

Wednesday, Jwrve 1. — ^No observations. At 9 a. m. a pafty, consist- 
ing of Passed Assistant Engineer O. W. Melville, Mr. William Dun- 
bar, W. F. C. Nindermann (seatnan), H. H. Erickson (seaman), J. H. 
Bartlett (first class fireman), and "Walter Sharvel (coal heaver), started 
to make an attempt to land upon the island discovered by us on the 
25th ulfc, and which bears southwest-half-west (true) at an estimated 
distance of twelve miles. They carried with them the light dingy, 
secured upon a sled drawn by fifteen dogs, and provisions for seven 
days, beside knapsacks and sleeping bags and arms. 

All hands assembled on the ice to witness the departure, and 
cheers were exchanged as the sled moved ofl; At 6 p. m. the travel- 
ling party could be seen from aloft at about five miles distant from 
the snip. 

Thursday, Jwm 2. — ^Latitude 77 deg. 16 min. 14 sec. north. During 
the forenoon the travelling party was in sight from aloft, seemingly 
more than haK way to the island. 

Saturday, June, 4. — ^Latitude 77 deg. 12 min. 55 sec. north ; longi- 
tude 158 deg. 11 min. 45 sec. east. From the cracked appearance of 
the ice around the stern, it would seem that the ship is endeavoring 
to rise from her ice dock. To facilitate her rising and to relieve the 
strain upon the keel under the propeller, the men were engaged fore- 
noon and afternoon in digging away the ice under the counters and 
in the neighborhood of the propeller welL The said ice is of a flinty 
hardness, and clings so closely to the ship as to show the grain of 
the wood and to tear out the oakum, visible where the ship's rising 
has left open spaces. 

Bearings of the island toward which the travelling party was sent : 
South end S. 52 deg. W. (true). North end S. 61 deg. W. (true). ^ 

Sunday, June 5. — ^No observations. At 11 a. m. started a fire on the 
ice ahead of the ship, adding tar and oakum, to make a black smoke 
as a signal of our location to the absent travelling party. At 4 p. m., 
the weather being foggy, fired a charge from the orass gun and one 
from a whale gun as a similar signaL Carpenters pushed repairs to 
steam cutter. 

Monday, Jum 6. — No observations. 
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At 10 ft. in. called all hands to muster aad read the act for the 
' government of the navj. The commanding officer then inspected the 
ship. At 1.30 p. m. divine service was read in the cabin. At 6 a. m. 
sighted the travelling party, making their way back to the ship ; sent 
the starboard watch out to assist them in. At 9 a. m. the sled arrived 
alon^ide, drawn by the dogs and accompanied by Nindermann, 
Erickson and Bartlett. . Mr. WilUam Dunbar, ice pilot, was brought 
in by this party, having been disabled by snow blindness. At twenty 
minutes of 10 a. m., Engineer Melville and Walter Sharvel, coal 
heaver, with all remaining travelling gear, arrived on board. 

The party landed on the island at 5.30 p. m., on Friday, June 3, 
hoisted our national ensign and took possession of our discoveries in 
the name of the United States of America. 

The island discovered on May 17 has been named, and will here- 
after be known, as Jea,i\T;r>tte Island. It is situated in latitude 76 deg. 
47 min. north, and longitude 158 deg. 56 min. east. 

The island discovered on May 25, and landed upon as above stated, 
has been named, and will hereafter be known as Henrietta Island. It 
is situated in latitude 77 deg. 8 min. north, and longitude 157 deg. 43 
min. east. 

TtJESDAT, June 7, 1881. — ^Latitude 77 deg. 11 min. 10 sec. north ; 
longitude, no observations. 

In anticipation of our floe breaking up and our being launched into 
the confusion raging about us, hoisted the steam cutter, brought 
aboard the kayaks and oomiaks and removed from the ice such of 
tOur belongings as could not be secured at a few moments* notice. 

Wednesday, June 8. — ^No observations. 

'So thick was the fog until 10 a. m. that our position with reference 
^to Henrietta Island could not be determined, but at that hour the fog 
t cleared away, and the island was sighted right ahead, and at a dis- 
tance of about four miles. As indicated yesterday, we were being 
drifted across the north face. 

The large openings near us have closed, and the general appear- 
ance of the ice to west and northwest is that of an immense field 
broken up in many places by the large piles of broken floe pieces, 
but with no water spaces. 

Considerable water sky is visible to the south and southwest, and 
^several unconnected lanes of water are to be seen in those directions. 
'The ice having passed the obstruction caused by Henrietta Island, 
has closed up again, and resumed its accustomed drift to the north- 
west 

Fridat, June 10.— Lat. N. 77 deg. 14 min. 20 sec. ; Ion. E. 156 deg. 7 

min. 30 sec. 
The following bearings were taken of Henrietta Island at 5.20 p. m. : 
Ship's head S. 13, 30 W. (true) ; S. W. point of island S. 59, 24 E.; 

;seoond cliff S. 64, 30 E. ; Blackhead S. 66, 30 E. 
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OHAPTEB IX. 

THB WOBST AT HAND-H3HIP AFLOAT AGAIN — ^ICE BAGING — HOPE BLASTED 
— ^THE NEW POUND ISLANDS— DUNBAB'S BLINDNESS— BEGS TO BE LEFT 
ON THE ICE. 

At 11 p. m. the ship received several severe jars. At 11.30 the ice, 
eighty yards to the westward, opened to a width of ten feet, and, 
after several shocks from the ice, the ship was found to have risen an 
inch forward. At midnight there was considerable motion to oui^ 
surrounding floe, and strong indications of a breaking up of the ice 
alongside the ship. 

• Satubday, Jwne 11 (last entry on the log, in pencil). — ^Latitude 77 
deg. 13 min. 46 sec. north ; longitude 155 deg. 46 min. 30 sec. easi 

At 12.10 a. m. the ice suddenly opened alongside and the ship 
righted to an even keeL Called all hands at once and brought on 
the few remaining things on the ice. The ship settled down to her 
proper bearings nearly, the draught being 8 feet 11 inches forward 
and 12 feet 5 inches aft A large block of ice could be seen remain- 
ing under the keeL At the first alarm the gate in the water tight 
bulkhead forward was closed, but the amount of water coming into 
the ship was found to decrease — a small stream trickling aft being all 
that could be seen. 

There being many large spaces of water near us, and the ice hav- 
ing a generally broken up appearance, it was concluded to ship the 
rudder, to be ready for an emergency involving the mo\dng of the 
ship. After some trouble in removing accumulations of ice around 
the gudgeons, the rudder was shipped and everything cleared away 
for making saiL 

As well as could be judged bjr looking down through the water 
under the counters, there was no injury wnatever to the afterbody of 
the ship. As soon as possible a bow Ime and a quarter line had been 
got out and the ship secured temporarily to the ice, which remained 
on the starboard side, as nearly in the same berth as she could be 
placed. By looking down through the water alongside the stem, on 
the port side, one (3 the iron straps near her forefoot was seen to be 
sprung off, but otherwise no damage could be detected. It was as- 
sumed by me that the heavy ice which all along bore heavily against 
the stem had held the plank ends open on the garboards, and that 
as soon as the ship was able to move from this heavy ice the wood 
ends came together again, closing much of the opening and reducing 
the leak. The water line, or rather water level, being below the 
berth deck, no difficulty was anticipated in keeping the ship afloat 
and navigating her to some port, snould she ever be liberated from 
the pack ice of the Arctic Ocean. 

Sounded in thirty-three fathoms, bottom mud, rapid drift to north- 
northwest 

GEOEGE W. De LONG, 

LievteruirU United States Navy, Commanding 
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Lieutenant Danenhower continued: Jeannette Island was not 
landed on, but the astronomical position of it could and doubtless 
was well established from the data obtained by Captain De Long. 
It was by triangulation on the base established by observation, on 
different days, the ship having drifted rapidly and giving a long base 
line, the extremities of which were established by artmcial horizon 
and sextant observations. I was confined to my room at the time of 
the discovery, but every item of it was brought to me by Dunbar, 
Melville and Chipp, and everything was so minutely described to me 
that I could almost see the land through the ship's side. I under- 
stood Jeannette Island to be small and rocky. The southern end ap- 
peared high, and the land sloped down to a low point to the north- 
ward when the island was first seen, but subsequently mountains be- 
hind the low point were observed, and from this fact the island was 
adjudged to be more extensive than at first supposed. Sketches were 
made whenever the island was in sight, but it would have been 
foolish to have attempted a journey to it, for the drift of the ship 
was too rapid and the state of the ice so changeable. A few days 
afterward Henrietta Island hove in sight and appeared extensive. 
The drift of the ship seemed arrested by the northeast extremity of 
the island. Lieutenant Chipp was sick abed, with what afterward 
proved to be tin poisoning, and I was confined to my room with my 
eyes. ' 

So Mr. Melville had the good fortune to be the first to visit Hen- 
rietta Island, and he did his work admirably. When he left the 
ship the captain judged the island to be from twelve to fifteen miles 
distant, it appeared so plain, but he had not yet triangulated for it, 
owin^ to the state of the weather. The journey from the ship to 
Henrietta Island was one of the hardest on record. Melville had to 
travel over immense masses of broken ice that were constantly in 
motion, and in most cases the dogs were worse than useless. He 
landed in a state of exhaustion, took a short run on the island and 
then ordered the men to turn in. H« intended to sleep until 10 
o'clock the next morning, but was probably anxious, and when he 
turned out his watch said 7 o'clock, but it was probably p. m. In 
his anxiety he had slept only an hour and a half or two hours. The 
men said that they felt as if they were just going to sleep. Feeling^ 
confident, however, that they had passed the twelve hours in their' 
sleeping bags, he finished the examination of the island and started 
back to the ship, and was surprised on his return that he had gained 
twelve hours in time. This was not surprising from the fact that dur- 
ing his visit to the island he did not see the sun but once, at which 
time Erickson said, " The sun is west, sir, and it is morning with us." 
So Mr. Melville on his return had a suspicion that his time was 
"out." 

During this trip Mr. Dunbar broke down with snow blindness 
and had to be earned back by the party to the ship. On the way to 
the island he went ahead to select the road, and worked so hard and 
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Tised his eyes so much that he became thoroughly disabled. The old 
gentleman felt very badly, it being the first time in his long career 
Siat he had ever been physically tinecjual to the occasion. He beg- 
ged Melville to leave him, his mortification was so ^eai But, of 
course, this was not done. The others bore the trip remarkably 
welL They had been picked out as the flower of the ship's company. 
There was a mountain on the island that the men named after 
the captain's little daughter — " Mount Silvie ;" also another mountain 
which was called "Mount Chip ;" two very bold headlands were called 
"Bennett Headlands ;" one bald cape was called "Cape Melville," in 
honor of one of the chief engineer's characteristics. There was a 
low shingle beach cape extending to the northeast that was called 
Point Dxmbar. All tnese names were given by the sailors who 
rambled over the island, and we have always called them by the 
names thus originally given them. At one time the land appeared so 
near to us that Markman Lee said to me, " Why, I can walk there and 
back, sir, before dinner." On that day I was able to get on deck, and 
judged the land to be between twenty and thirty miles distant, and 
so I advised my friend not to try it. Melville told me that he could 
not tell the distance he travelled to within ten miles, but that the 
lowest possible estimate was eighteen and the highest twenty-eight 
miles, Tou see his journey back was on a different route, because 
the ship had drifted and had ai)proached the island in the meantime. 
He gave me every detail of his trip with great minuteness. ^ The 
island was bold and rocky, with a small number of birds, principally 

giillemots, and very little deer moss on the place whereTie landed, 
ut, of course, we dp not know the possibihties of the extensive 
region to the southwest of the landing point. The island was covered 
with an ice and snow cap, and the immense glacier near the landing 

Elace was gigantic and magnificent. I think Melville got eighteen 
ithoms close to the island. No seals or walruses were seen, and no 
traces of bears on the island. No driftwood was seen. Melville 
built a cairn and buried a square copper case containing copies of the 
New York Herald^ brought from New York by Mr. Collms, and a cop- 
per cylinder containing official documents, the latter being a record 
of Captain De Long's determination to stay by the ship to the last 
moment. He announced in them his determination to stand by the 
ship as long as possible, as he was in the hope of making a high 
latitude during the following summer. 
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CHAPTER X. . 

OFP THE ICE WATS — ^FLOATS ON THE BLUE WATEE — ^DE LONG'S INTEN- 
TIONS — ^LOCJKED in the ice — ^THE JEANNETTE's LAST STRUGGLE- 
LAST MEAL ON BOABD — ^BRAYE EDWARD STAAR 

We were all very glad when Melville got back, for the ice had 
commenced to swinff around the comer of Henrietta Island very 
rapidly, the land to tne westward of Bennett Headlands coming out 
rapidly, and keeping Collins and Newcpmb busily sketching as the 
view changed. The ship continued drifting to the northwest rapidly 
until June 10. During this time the ice in which she was imbedded 
began to crack, and the area of the piece was decreasing rapidly. We 
knew that the important moment was coming when the Jeannette 
would be liberated from this cyclopean vice, and that Ijer future 
would be more hazardous than while in the monster's grip, for it was 
impossible to shape a course, and she woxdd be momentarily liable to 
be crushed by the impact of the antagonistic floe pieces, which sent 
immense masses of ice into the air, and among which the Jeannette 
would be like a glass toy ship in a railroad collision. About 11 p. m., 
June 10, 1 was awakened by the ship's motion. It sounded as if she 
were sliding down hill or off the launching ways. I was frightened 
for an instant, but immediately recovered and jumped out of bed 
for mj clothes. * The ship had slid off her bed, after the ice on the 
port side liad opened, with a loud crack. There she floated calmly 
on the surface of the beautiful blue water. 

The Jeannette^ was finally released from her icy fetters alter an 
imprisonment of twenty-one months — ^that is almost the entire dur- 
ation of our voyage — and during which time we had been drifting 
with the pack. Th^ important point of this drift is that we traversed 
an immense area of ocean, at times gyrating in almost perfect circles, 
and it can now safely be said that land does not e^ist in that area. 
Of course, the depth and the character of the ocean bed and the 
drift were also determined, as well as the animal life that exists in 
this part of the world ; also the character of the ocean water, and 
many other facts of interest, which were finished with the discovery 
of the two new islands. At this time we had a feeling of pleasure 
and pride that our voyage had not been entirely in vain, and we felt 
sure that we could add considerable to the knowledge of this region 
of the arctic, and if we could have got out safely without loss of life 
the voyage would have been a grand success. tJaptain De Long, in 
my opinion, entered the ice boldly and deliberate^, with the inten- 
tion of trying the most hazardous route to the !role that has ever 
been contemplated. When spoken to on the subject within a few 
days after we found ourselves imprisoned, I stated that to be my 
opinion, and that he had undertaken the most daring and magnificent 
venture on record. 
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To return to the Jeannette. She was floating idly, but, of course, 
could not proceed, being hemmed in on all sides by almost limitless 
masses of ice in close contact, and having only a small pool in which 
she couldbathe her sides. The starboard half of her old cradle re- 
inained, so she was haided into it and secured with ice tochors on 
the bow and quarter to await her chance to escape. The rudder had 
been previously shipped and the screw propeller had been found to 
be undamaged, so every preparation was made to move at a moment's 
notic^^l On June 11, Henrietta Island was seen for the last time to 
the southeast of us. 

I will now describe the supreme and final moments in the life of 
the Jeannette. At this period of the cruise I was able to spend one 
hour on deck, three times a day, for exercise, the last relapse of my 
left eye having taken place a month previous. I went on deck at 1 
o'clock in the afternoon and saw the hunters start out The day was 
clear and beautiful ; there was a light wind from the northeast, and 
in some quarters of the horizon it was misty, and very much like in 
the trade wind regions of the Pacific. A large party was sent out 
to get seals and guillemots, if possible. My hour was up, and I still 
lingered On the quarter deck, for the ice on tne port side, some twenty- 
five yards distant, had commenced to move toward us, and I was 
fascinated by the dangers of the situation. The captain was on deck 
and immediately hoisted the hunter's recall, which was a big black 
cylinder at the main truck. They began to come in one by one, and 
the last ones were Bartlett and Anequin, who were dragging a seal 
with them. At the time of their arrival the ice was in contact with 
the port side of the ship, and she was heeling about twelve degrees 
to starboard with her port bilges heavily pressed. The two hunters 
approached on the port side, passed their guns to me, and came up by 
a rope's end that I nad thrown to them. The pressure on the ^ship 
was terrible, and we knew that she must either lift and be thrown up 
bodily upon the ice or be crushed. During the whole cruise pro- 
visions, tents and boats, with sleds, were kept ready for immediate use, 
and at this time every step was taken for the impending catastrophe. 

About 3 p. m., machinist Lee reported the ice coming through the 
bunkers, and the captain immediately ordered, "lower away ! ' men 
having been previously stationed at the boats' faUs, and some pro- 
visions put on the ice. Melville immediately contradicted the report, 
and the captain delayed the order. Thus the ship lay for two hours 
and a half, the pressure of the ice relaxing at times, and the ship^ 
almost righting. Then, again, she would be hove over to twenty-three 
degrees, and we felt sure there was no longer any hope for her, for 
she would not lift. There was nothing in the world to be done to 
assist her at that time. We had to depend upon her shape. I have 
forgotten to tell you that she, of course, floated much higher than 
when we entered the pack, and that led us to hope that she would lift 
e^i^r in the nip, for tne pressure of the ice would be below the point 
her sides commenced to tumble home. On the starboard side, while 
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she was heeling, the nip was felt on her timber heads, which were 
the weakest parts of the frame, but on the port side she was pressed 
below the turn of the bilge. Her fate was practically decided the 
moment we found she woxdd not lift, and a large amount of pro- 
visions and clothing was then placed on the ice in readiness for the 
catastrophe. 

One watch went to supper at 5.30, and the officers had bread 
and tea in the cabin at 6. I was on the sick list, with eyes bandaged, 
but told the doctor that I could get the charts ana instruments 
together, and be of assistance. He said he woidd ask the captain. 
Each officer kept his knapsack in hia room, and most of us thought 
it was time to have them on deck ; but we would not make the move 
until ordered, for fear of attracting the attention of the crew, who 
were at work on provisions and boats. While I was taking tea, I 
saw Dunbar bring his knapsack up and put it in the cabin. Feeling 
that the moment had arrived, I went for mine, and at the head of the 
ladder, on my return, the doctor said to me : " Dan, the order is to get 
knapsacks." It seems that he had stepped below and found water in 
the wardroom, which he reported to the captain, and the order was 
then ^ven to abandon the ship. The national ensign was hoisted at 
the mizzen, and Captain De IJong was on the bri&e directing the 
work. Lieutenant Chipp was confined to his bed. f threw my knap- 
sack over the starboard rail and returned for clothes, but on stepping 
into water, when half way down the wardroom ladder, I realized that 
the ship was filling rapimy. The doctor and I then carried Chipp's 
belongings out, and I was told to take charge of the medical stores, 
especially the liquor. The ship in this condition was like a broken 
basket, and only kept from sinking by the pressure of the ice, which, 
at any moment, might relax and let her go to the bottom. 

The crew worked well, and Edward Staar, seaman, especially 
distinguished himsell He was doing duty at the time as paymaster^ 
yeoman, or " Jack of the Dust" The order was given to get up more 
]Bemin^on ammunition, and he went into the magazine when the ship 
was filling rapidly, and succeeded in getting two cases out. This man 
was in Lieutenant Chipp's boat afterward. We always thought him 
a Russian, but he spoke English very well, and never would speak of 
his nationality ; but during his dreams he talked in a language that 
was neither !E^glish, French, German, Swedish, Spanish nor Italian, 
and most of the men thought it was Bussian. He was an excellent 
man, and a giant in stren^h. The captain thought a great deal of 
him, for he served him faithfully in every responsible positioiL 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OBEW ON THE ICE — THE CAPTAIN's LAST GOOD-BY TO THE SHIP — 
ALMOST ALL SWAMPED — THE BOATS MANNED — "BEGINNINa OF THE 
end" — ^THE BETBEAT OYEB THE TRACKLESS ICE. 

"When. the order was given to abandon the ship, her hold was full 
of water, and as she was neeling twenty-three degrees to starboard 
at the time the water was on the lower side of the spar deck, I 
hope that our friend, the London Standard^ wiU not now think that 
we deserted her and left her adrift in the Arctic, as was stated in one 
of the issues of that paper. We had a large quantity of provisions 
on the ice about a hundred yards from the ship, but IWCr. Dunbar, who 
was alive to the occasion, advised the shifting of these to an adj£wc5ent 
and more favorable floe piece. It took us tifl 11 p. m. to effect the 
removaL We also had three boats — namely, the first cutter, second 
cutter, and the whaleboat As soon as Dr. ionbler had looked out for 
Chipp, he relieved me at my post, and I went to work with No. 3 
sledr party, which I had been detailed previously to command. The 
order was given to camp and get coffee, so we ipitched our tent abreast 
of the whaleboat, and I set about fitting out lor the retreat 

While waiting for coffee, I walked over to the ship to take a final 
look at her, and found the captain, Boatswain Coles and carpenter 
Sweetman on the port side, looking at her underwater body, which 
was hove well out of water. I observed that the ship's side, between 
the foremast and smokestack, had been buckled in by the pressure, 
and that the second whaleboat was hanging at the davits, and also 
that the steam cutter was lying on the ice near by. Coles and Sweet- 
man asked the captain if we could lower the second whaleboat, and 
the captain said, "No." The three boats, however, were considered 
enough, and while joumejingonthe ice, we afterward found Chipp's 
boat to be the favorite with all hands, because she was considered 
short and handy, with sufficient carrying capacity for eight men. I 
then suggested to the men to return to the camp, for the captain 
doubtless wished to be alone with the Jeannette in her last mo- 
ments. 

We then returned to the camp together, having to jump across 
numerous wide cracks, and from piece to piece, and soon after the 
watch was set and the order given to turn in. Most of us obeved the 
order promptly, and were just getting into out bags, when we heard a 
crack and a cry from some one in the captain's tent The ice "had 
cracked immediately under the captain's tent, and Erickson would 
have gone into the water but for the mackintosh blanket in which 
he and the others were lying, the weight of the others at the ends 
keeping the middle of it from falling through. The order was imme- 
diately given to shift to another floe piece, which Mr. Dunbar selected 
for us. This was about three hundred yards from 'the untenable 
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ship. After abont two liours' work we succeeded in shifting all our 
goods and our three boats to ii We then turned in. 

About 4 o'clock I was awakened by seaman Kuehne calling his 
relief, fireman Bartlett, who was in our tent. Kuehne called to 
Bartlett that the ship was sinking, and the latter jumped to the tent 
door and saw the spars of the Jeannette after the null was below the 
surface. We heard the crash, but those were the only two men who 
saw the vessel disappear. It was said that the ice first closed upon 
her, then relaxing, aUowed the wreck to sink ; the vards caught across 
the ice and broke off, but being held by the lifts and braces were 
carried down — depth, thirty-eight fathoms, as I remember. The 
next morning the captain and otners visited the spot, and found only 
one cabin chair and a few pieces of wood — all that remained of our 
old and good friend the Jeannette — ^which for many months had 
endured the embrace of the arctic monster. The Jeannette sank 
about 4 o'clock of the morning of Monday, Jime 13. 

Our retreat commenced on the 17th — ^the anniversary of Bunker 
HilL We were detained there four days in making preparations, 
and on the doctor's recommendation, awaiting the improvement of 
about a quarter of our party, who were debilitated by stomach 
disorders, supposed to be tin poisoning from tomato cans. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

ENCAMPED ON THE lOB — ^PROVISIONS ON, SLEDS — ^DESCRIPTION OF THREE 
BOATS — ^THE START TO THE SOUTH — ORDER OP MARCH OVER THE 
ICE — ^A MILE A DAY — REPAIR DAMAGES. 

Irkutsk, March 4, 1882. 
The Jeannette sank about 4 o'clock of the morning of the 13th of 
Jtine, 1881. Daylight found us encamped on the ice about four hun- 
dred yards from where the ship went down: We had slept late after 
the exhausting work of the previous night The 4ay "^^^ spent bv 
us in arranging our effects and in gaining rest, which was mucn need- 
ed. Many of us, indeed quite a quarter of the number, were in- 
capacitated for active work,l)y reason of severe cramps caused by tin 
poisoning from tomato cans. Among the sick were Chipp, Kuehne, 
the Indian Alexie, Lauterbach, and the cabin steward. The doctor 
recommended delay until the sick party should have recovered. But 
the time was not wasted, and the rest of the crew began the work of 
dividinjg the <5lothing and stowing the sleds and boats. We had as 
provisions about 3,500 pounds of pemmican in tinned canisters of 45 
pounds weight each, about 1,500 pounds of hard bread, and more tea 
than we needed. We had also some canned turkey and canned 
chicken, but these we disposed of in the first camp. We had a large 
quantity of Liebig's extract — ^a most important element in our diet. 
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We had a large quantity of alcohol, which was intended to serve as 
fuel for cooking during our retreat. We had plenty of ammunition 
and a good equipment of rifles. The provisions were stowed on five 
sleds, each having a tier of alcohol cans in the middle, and on each 
side a tier of pemmican canisters. Another sled was loaded with 
bread and a limited quantity of sugar and coffee. The weights of 
the sleds, when loaded, were as follows : 

No. 1— Ship made sled, 1,500 pounds. 

No. 2— McClintock sled, 1,300 pounds. 

No. 3 — McClintock sled, 1,200 pounds. 

No. 4 — ^McClintock sled, 1,300 pounds. 

No. 6 — ^McClintock sled, 1,300 pounds. 

Total, 6,600 pounds. 

We had three boats, mounted upon ship made sleds, each of which 
consisted of two heavy oak runners, about twelve inches high, and 
shod with whalebone, of about twelve feet in length, and naving 
eight to ten crosspieces made from whiskey barrel staves. 

The weight of the first cutter, with .sled and outfit, was 3,000 
pounds. 

Weight of second cutter, with sled and outfit, 2,300 pounds. 

Weight of whaleboat, with sled, 2,500 pounds. 

Makmg a total of 7,800 pounds, or a grand total, of sleds and 
boats, of 15,400 pounds. 

To draw these we had a working force, when the retreat com- 
menced, of twenty-two men, and the dogs were employed with two 
light St. Michael's sleds to drag a large amount of stores that we had 
in excess of those permanently stowed upon the larger sleds. Each 
man had a knapsack stowed away in the Doats; each knapsack con- 
tained one change of underclotning, one package of matches, one 
plug of tobacco, one spare pair of snow goggles, and one spare pair 
of moccasins. 

On the 16th of June, three days after the Jeannette had sunk, the 
captain called all hands, and read an order to the effect that we would 
start at 6 p. m. on the following day on our march south ; that we 
would work during the night and sleep during the day to avoid the 
intense light, which might cause snow blindness ; the routine to be as 
follows : At 5.30 p. m., call all hands, have breakfast, and break canap 
at 6.30 ; at 12, midnight, stop one half hour for dinner ; at 6 a. m. stop 
for supper and sleep. Bation table during the march to be as fol- 
lows: 

Breakfast (per man) — ^Four ounces pemmican, two biscuits, two 
ounces coffee, two thirds ounce sugar. 

Dinner — ^Eight ounces pemmican, one ounce Liebig, one half ounce 
tea, two thirds ounce sugar. 

Supper — ^Four ounces pemmican, one half oxmce tea, two thirds 
ounce sugar, two biscuits, one ounce of lime juice. 

This amounted to less than two pounds per man per diem. The 
j)arty was divided into five tents. 
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No. 1 — Captain De Long, Mr. Collins and five others. 

No. 2 — ^Lieutenant Chipp, Dunbar and five others. 

No. 3 — ^Lieutenant Danenhower, Newcomb and five others. 

No. 4 — ^Engineer Melville and five others. 

No. 5 — ^Dr. Ambler, Boatswain Cole and five others. 

The captain had also an office tent, in which half of his men were 
berthed. The tents were 9 feet long by 6 in width, and required 
very close stowage for seven men. Each tent had a fire pot, a heavy 
galvanized iron kettle, in which a copper kettle was aarranged, having 
an alcohol lamp beneath it with a curcular asbestos wick ten inches 
in diameter. It also had a stewpan on top. A cook was detailed to 
each tent, with an assistant to provide snow and to draw provisions. 
Each tent had a mackintosh blanket nine by six, upon which the 
men could lay at nighi The sleeping bags were made of deerskin, 
covered with hairless sealskin or cotton drilling. In our tent there 
were three such single bags and two double ones; but generally 
single bags were in the other tents. Ours had been designed by Mr. 
Dunbar in November, 1879, and were the only ones that did not re- 
quire alteration after we got on the ice. Each boat was provided 
with an outfit of oars, a boat box with suitable articles for repairing 
damages, and ammunition for the arms that had been detailed to each 
boat. 

The order said that the course would be south 17 degrees east 
(magnetic), which was south (true). I may here state that the boat 
compasses were intentionally left behind, because the captain said 
he preferred the pocket prismatic compasses. We had six sjjlendid 
Richie boat compasses, always kept in tne Jeannette ready for instant 
use, but they were, as I said, left behind, much to our detriment at 
a later period. Each boat had been provided with a luff tackle, 
anchor, and grapneL Of course the anchor and grapnel had to be 
left behind, but the whaleboat retained the luff tackle, which proved 
extremely useful at a later date. The order of march was as follows : 
All hands, except a special detail of four men, were to advance the first 
cutter to the first black flag established by Ice Pilot Dunbar, who was 
to go ahead to select the best road ; then the Second cutter and the 
whaleboat and provision sleds were to be brought up to the first 
station as rapidly as possible. While this was gomg on, the special 
detail of four men, with Si Michael sleds, were to advance the extra 
provisions, and the sick, with the hospital sled, were also to move to 
the front We were ordered to sleep during the afternoon of June 
17, and on the anniversary of the battle oi Bunker Hill we com- 
menced our long retreat Chipp was on the sick list, and I, with my 
eves constantly bandaged ana covered, cotdd only do light duty, so 
the task of leading the working party fell to Melville, the captain 
directing. Each omcer and man was provided with a harness, which 
consisted of a broad canvas strap, fashioned to go across the chest 
and over one shoulder, and which had to be attacned to the sled by 
a halyard. At last the order was given to break camp. The order 
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was obeyed with enthusiasm, and the dra^ rope of the first cntter 
was immediately manned, Melville, Dr. Ambler, myself and two other 
men stationing ourselves on each side of the boat with harness fast 
to the thwarts, and then our wprk commenced in terrible earnest 
The snow was kn6e deep, the road very rough and the ice full of 
fissures. Through the former our feet ssmk easily, soon wearying the 
best of us ; over the fissures, if not too wide, we had to jump the 
boats, and we had to drag the sled over lumps of ice that wouldliave 
taken a whole corps of engineers to leveL But we advanced steadily, 
if slowly. We reached one of the black flags that had been planted 
bv Ice tilot Dunbar, but seeing that he had planted another one 
anead of us, we pushed on with the first cutter to reach that, too. 
This goal reached, we found that we were a mile and half from the 
starting place, and that it had taken us three hours to make the 
distance. 

But we, in our enthusiasm, had gone too far. It appears that the 
captain had only intended that we shoidd make a sin^e short station 
on the first day, but the order had probably been misunderstood by 
Mr. Dunbar, whose only wish was that we should make as good prog- 
ress as possible. So we had to return ; but on our way back we 
found that the ice had shifted and that our original road had been 
entirely broken up, and so we had to leave our sled midway between 
the two flags and then eo to the assistance of the resi We soon 
found that we had been fortunate with the first cutter. During our 
absence the captain, with a special detail and dogs, had attempted to 
advance the second cutter and whaleboat He had launched the 
whaleboat across a fissure and had broken the sled in hauling her 
out. No. 1 sled, named the "Silvie,*' had also been broken, as well as 
two others. The ice was all in motion, and we had a v^ry bad out- 
look, with pur boats and sleds at various points of the road. Chipp 
had been ordered to advance with the hospital sled, with Kuehne 
and Alexie and three men to assist him. The sled was heavily laden, 
and the work was too severe for the first lieutenant in his weak 
state, and the result was that he fainted from sheer exhaustion, re- 
quiring the services of the doctor to restore him. On our first out- 
ward march, machinist Walter Lee had fallen out of the ranks and 
laid upon the ice in agony with cramps in the calves of his legs — ^a 
result, doubtless, of his having worked for so many months on the 
iron plates of the fire room, oftentimes with wet feet. He was a 
large, heavy bodied man, and the unusual task fell heavily upon him 
at first. At 6 o'clock in the morning (we had been in the region of 
the midnight sun since the early part of May) we had advanced the 
second cutter about three-quarters of a mile from the old camp ; the 
whaleboat was about a hundred yards back of her. Several disabled 
sleds stood at intervals along the road, while the balance of our stock 
still remained in the spot where they had been jplaced before the 
Jeannette went down. It was a cold, foggy morning, and we were 
very much chagrined at our ineffective efforts. We had a cup of 
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tea, then brbnght up everything in the rear of the position of the 
second cutter, and then camped down, leaving the first cutter about 
three-quarters of a mile in advance. Everybody voted this the hard- 
est day's work he had ever done in his life. 

For two days we stayed to repair damages, and we all concluded 
that the ** now or never " policy of progress was a very ineffectual 
one. It would have been better for us to have spent a few minutes 
in removing the ice obstacles out of our way rather than attempting 
to drag the sleds over them by brute force. 1 did not know much 
about sleds and just how much spread to give the runners, but fortu- 
nately seaman Leach was from the State of Maine, and I depended 
on- his judgment, and I mav add, that our boat sled never broke 
down once after he and Bartlett — ^an old mountaineer and California 
traveller — ^had secured it After two days we again made a start for 
the south. We made slow progress; about a mile or a mile and a 
half a day, over the rough and moving floe. It was terrible work for 
the men. They had to go over the road no less than thirteen times 
— seven times with loads and six times empty handed — ^thus walking 
twenty-six miles in making an advance of only two 1 The empty 
handed business was the worsi On the 19th of June the captain 
called me into his tent and told me to go with the hospital sled, be- 
cause, he alleged, I could not see. I remonstrated, but without avail 
I went back to my tent, naturally deeply mortified to know that thirty- 
tiiree men were working for their lives and I was not allowed to help 
even at the cooking, although physically I was one of the strongest 
men of the party. That morning I stajrted with the hospital sled, 
which was dragged by seven dogs, driven by Erickson, the doctor 
and I assisting over the hummocks. We advanced over rough mov- 
ing ice with great difficulty about half a mile, and then set up the 
tent for the three invalids---Chipp, Lauterbaoh and Alexie — ^to await 
the coming up of the rest of the party. I, myself, would never go 
inside the nospital tent. Thus the survivors trudged along, the well 
heavily handicapped by the six or seven who furnished no motive 
power at alL Twenty-one men did all the work for the thirty-three. 
At the end of the first week the captain found by observation that 
the drift had more than neutralized the way covered by our advance; 
that, in fact, we had lost twenty-seven miles bv the drut to the north- 
west in excess of our march to the south 1 Tnis, of course, was kept 
a profound secret. 
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' CHAPTEE XIIL 

FEBBYINQ OVEB GAPS — ^PLANTING THE FLAGS — CAN KETTHEB DBAW SLEDS 
NOR FLOAT BOATS — ^LANB ON BENNETT's ISLAND — ^lOE JAMS. 

By and by Lauterbach and Alexie got well enough to work ; and 
finally Mr. Chipp, after several ineffectual requests to be put on duty, 
was allowed to relieve Melville and take charge of the working pariy. 
Melville was put in charge of the road gang, which consisted of Lee 
and seaman Johnson, with the din^ and the team of dogs. Their 
principal duty was to keep in position the blocks of ice that were 
used as temporary bridges, to enable the sleds to pass safely over 
the fissures. ^ We often came to wide water holes, which caused ua 
much delay in ferrying over. The method of doing this was as fol- 
lows : First, a large ice piece was found ; on this the boats and sleds 
were placed, and then all the floating mass was drawn over by the 
men on the other side, who had transported themselves across by 
the little dingy, or even on smaller ice floes. Some of these water 
spaces were as much as a hundred yards wide. These opening were 
not connected, and, of course, could not be used in the direction we 
wished to go. On many occasions the boats had to be launched and 

Saddled across, and then haxded up again on the opposite side, 
hipp took charge of this j)art of the work admirably, and. the men 
were always glad to have him at their head. It was wonderful how 
he kept up. As soon as the list was clear of sick, the hospital tent 
was dispensed with, and I for many days walked after the whaleboat, 
but with Melville always watching me in jumping cracks and pulling 
me out when I fell in. I found it very difficult to judge of distances 
with one eye bandaged and the other covered with a dark goggle. 
Collins generallv walked wiiJi me ; Newcomb and seaman Staar fol- 
lowed dtner sledges ; all of us suspended from work. Besides these, 
the captain, Chipp, Melville and the doctor added little or nothing 
to the motive power. Eight persons out of thirty-three, or twenty- 
five per cent of the whole, were thus, so to speak, not working their 
passage across the ice. 

In flie latter part of June the snow all melted and travelling was 
better, but the men had to wade through pools of thaw water and 
j their feet were constantly wet. Seaman feoch's feet were covered 
j with blood blisters, but he never gave in. Nindermann and Bartlett 
were always the leading men in dragging the boats, each being sta- 
tioned at the bow to slew them and to iSt them over heavy obstruc- 
tions. As the roads became better, we were able to advance two 
sleds at a time, but we would often have to jump them from piece to 

I)iece in crossing leads. Jack Cole and Harry Warren were the 
eading men of one party and Bartlett and Nindermann of the other. 
The number of times passed over the ground was now reduced to 
seven, and the advance was thus very much facilitated. Mr. Dunbar 
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was to start ont, with two or three fla^ on his shoulder, and pick 
ont the best road, planting his flags here and there in prominent 

£ laces. The old gentleman was very careful and efficient, though 
tie captain would often take an entirely different road, on several 
occasions insisting on ferrying the goods across after the ice had 
come together within fifty yards of ua 

About the 12th of July we saw a " whale back " that looked Tery 
much like a snow covered island. I have forgotten to tell you that 
there were some slight changes in the course previous to this. I 
think it was changed to south (magnetic), which would be about 
south 17 (true), for there was about 17 degrees of easterly variation. 
The captain then shaped the course toward the point where land 
was thought to have been seen. At this time we began to see a 
heavy water sky to the south and southeast, and the ice to the south- 
west was more broken and in greater motion, making travelling very 
difficult. About July 20 we worked about twelve hours in advancing 
1,000 yards over small pieces of ice constantly shifting. "We could 
not float the boats. The land already mentioned appeared greatly 
distorted by atmospheric effects, and, indeed, until within a few davs 
of reaching it, a great many would not believe that, it existed at all. 

Our progress toward the land was very slow, but finally we could 
see the glaciers and water courses upon it quite distinctly. We were 
shaj)ing a course toward the northeast end of the island, the drift of 
the ice being along the east face. At times we were forced to remain 
idle in our camping place, it being guite impossible either to move 
over the rouffh, broken ice, always in rapid motion, or to launch the 
boats. On the 24th of July we reached a point not more than two 
miles distant from the land, but the men were so exhausted that we 
had to camp. Next morning we found that we had drifted at least 
three miles te the southward and along the east side of the island. 
July 27 was verv foggy, and we were working our way through living 
masses of ice, when the mist lifted a little and an immense sugar losa 
towered above us. 

We had been swept in by the current, and now seemed to be our 
chance of reaching tne icefoot of the island, which was very narrow, 
rugged and broken, being aground in nineteen fathoms of water. 
We finally got everything on one big floe piece, and as we carromed 
on the icefoot, we made a rally and jumped everything upon the ice- 
dad beach. But before the last boats and sleds were hauled up the 
floe piece drifted away, leaving them perched on the edge of the ice 
in a very dangerous position, and they had to be left there for some 
hours. Then succeeded the difficult work of getting the boats and 
sleds through the very rough and broken ice frir^e along shore. 
About 6 p. m. we had succeeded in reaching some smooth pieces 
near the south cape, and there we camped down, each tent being on 
a separate piece of floe. There was a solid breakwater outside of us; 
consequently we were not in any great danger, though the blocks we 
were on were sometimes in motion as the tide rose and felL At this 
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point the sides of the island were very bold and steep, composed of 
trap rock and a lava like soil, very d&y, so much so that frequent 
land slides were occurring all the time we were there. Mr. Collins 
and I took a walk over the rough ice and along the south point of 
tiie island, in order to get a view of the south side. It appeared 
very rugged, and trended off to the west-northwest From a h^h 
hummock we saw land to the west-northwest About 7 p. m. the 
captain mustered everj^body on the island. It was so steep that we 
could hardly get a footing. He then unfurled the beautiful silk flag 
that had been made for him bv Mrs. De Long, and took possession 
of the island in the name of tne President of the United States, and 
called it " Bennett Island." This was succeeded *by hearty cheers, 
three times three, with a good American "tiger." There were mil- 
lions of birds nesting in tne cliffs, and their noise was almost deaf- 
ening. I think one seal was seen, but no walruses, during our stay of 
nearfy a week on the island. The south cape was called Cape Emma, 
after the captain's wife, and was •in latitude 70 deg. 38 nan. north; 
longitude 148 deg. 20 min. east 

The whaleboat was so long that in crossing hummocks the stem 
post used often to receive heavy knocks and her garboards had been 
stove ; indeed, she had been shaken up so badly that she was as 
limber as a basket, and required repairs, as did the other boats. The 
captain and doctor thought, too, that the party needed rest and 
change of diet, and the men were sent out to get birds and driftwood, 
so that we could economize on our alcohoL In a few hours they 
knocked down several hundred birds with sticks and stonea These 
were brought into camp and divided out Their effect, after being 
'^aten, was like that of young veal, and pretty nearly every one of the 
party was made sick, tne doctor included. I used to eat half a peck 
of scurvy grass every day, and that kept me welL But we had 
finally to return to pemmican, and were very glad to do so after such 
a surfeit of birds. Mr. Dunbar and. the two Indians were sent up 
the east side of the island to explore. They were gone two days and 
reached the northeast point They found tne land on the east side 
was more promising than on the south. They found several grassy 
valleys, some old deer horns, some driftwood, and saw large 
numbers of birds. Lieutenant Chipp, with Mr. Collins and a boat s 
crew, explored the south and west sides, and promising reports came 
from them. A fair quality of lignite was found in several places. 
Mr. Melville experimented with it, and determined that it would be 
^aerviceable fuel for steaming purposes. The tidal action at the 
island was very great and quite remarkable for this part of the 
world. The ice outside of us was in constant motion, and seeming to 
be lifted regularly with the rise of the water. We had a tide gauge 
•set up, and it was observed every hour by Bartlett, Nindermann and 
Lee. As I remember, the greatest rise and fall was about three feet ; 
they were regular six hour tides. We were there near the time of 
ioU moon, and the " vulgar establishment " was probably established. 
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At Cape Emma the captain got a set of equal altitudes of the sun for 
chronometer error, but the weather was generally misty and unfavor- 
able for such work. A box of geological specimens was obtained, and 
is now in my charge, it having been recovered from the captain's 
oocfte, near the mouth of the Lena. The doctor was very enthusias- 
tic about certain amethysts, opals and petrifactions that he had 
obtained ; these are probably lost "While on the island I observed 
that the dea to the south ana west was freer from ice than that to 
the eastward, and that water clouds to the northwest were very 
common, and it occurred to me that in good seasons a vessel could 
reach the island, which might form a good base for explorations 
farther to the north. 

We left Bennett Island about the 4th of August. We were then 
fifty-three days out from the place where the Jeannette had sunk. 
We were fortunate enough in being able to launch our boats and to 
make better progress in the cracks between the floes ; but we still 
had to keep our sleds for a short time longer. I have not told you 
much about the dogs, some of which rendered us very important 
services ; but about naif the number were now disabled by famine 
and weakness. We had forty originally, but about sixteen had died 
or had been killed by the otners during the two winters in the ice. 
After the stock of dog food ^ave out and the scarcity of game, there 
were long periods of starvation for the poor brutes. Each man had 
a favorite animal, and would share his own rations with him, but 
this was not sufficient. At Bennett Island we had, I think, still 
twenty-three left, and the day before leaving eleven of the poorest of 
these were shot. We took tne remaining twelve in the boats, but in 
passing close to big floe pieces these ^ave us a great deal of trouble 
by jumping out and runnmg away. Finally, Kasmatka and Suvoyer 
were the only two that had sense enough xo remain by us. For the 
next eighteen days we were working between floe pieces, and some- 
times making as much as ten miles a day on our course to the south- 
west. Several times a day we would have to haul the boats out and 
make portages across the large floe pieces that barred our progress. 
This was very severe work. We had at this time retained only the 
boat sleds, having left the provision sleds and all superfluous articles 
on a floe ^iece about August 6. We now worked during the day and 
slept during the night. At Bennett Island the doctor, who be- 
longed to my boat, had been transferred to the captain's, and Mr. 
Melville was placed in charge of mine — ^that is, the whaleboat I 
was ordered to remain in the boat as a passenger and to assist in 
emergencies.* I always carried* my own baggage and assisted when- 
ever possible. Dunbar was detailed with Chipp. We made very 
good progress until about August 20. On that day the leads were 
very open and we thought we were all right. The wind was fresh 
ana favorable. The first cutter and whaleboat, which followed closely, 
passed safely through great quantities of ice, but the second cutter 
was in the rear and became jammed in the floe pieces coming to- 
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gether very snddenly, and Chipp had to haul ont and transport his 
boat about a mile in order to get her afloat again. In many cases 
a passage was obtained by prying the floe pieces apart ; but several 
times these sprang back, thus cutting off the advance of the second 
cutter. It was very hard and slow work, but much better than 
dra^ng the sleds over the ice. The delay caused by getting 
Chipp's Doat afloat was very fatal to us, for the wind shifted suadenly, 
and we were forced to camp after waiting for him several hours. 
The ice jammed up during the night so that we had to remain 
there ten days without being able to move. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

TEN DAT CAMP — ^DESCKIPTION OF THE BOATS — AMONG THE NEW SIBEBIA 
ISLANDS — ^THE BOATS IN GREAT DANGER — ^THE SAD PROCESSION. 

Then land came in sight, and we seemed to be drifting along the 
north face of an island, which the captain at first thought was iTew 
Siberia, but it was afterward found that we were drifting along the 
north coast of Thaddeoflfeky. We drifted along this coast untu the 
28th of August, when, at last, we weref a^ain able to make a move. 
We called the place the Ten Day Camp ; but we had used the delay 
in making repairs, and the food had been distributed per capita 
among the boats. On the afternoon of the 29th we launched the 
boats again and worked in the pack for about two hours, when further 
progress was again barred by the ice. Finally, new connecting leads 
were found, and we proceeded to the southward and eastward for 
about five hours. Then we hauled up for the night on a small piece 
of floe ice, which was drifting very rapidly to the southward and 
down the passage between New Siberia and Thaddeoffsky. The next 
morning found us in navigable water and with land about seven 
miles distant to the westward. Then we rounded the south point of 
Thaddeoffsky. We found the island to be composed of mud hills that 
were wearing away rapidly and forming shoals off the land. Beyond 
the low hills there was a wet, mossy tundra, upon which we camped 
for the night. All hands were then sent out hunting. Beindeer 
tracks and traces were numerous, but none were seen. Bartlett re- 
ported that he found footprints in the sand made by a civilized boot 
The steward found a hut about two miles west of the camp and a 
small piece of black bread, as well as a small tusk and a knee piece 
for a boat fashioned from a deer horn. The next morning we pro- 
ceeded west alon^ the shore, the water being very shoaL We saw 
remains of several huts and quantities of driftwood. We also saw 
lots of ducks and wild fowl, and Newcomb succeeded in getting about 
six brace of -ducks, which were very welcome. That mght we tried 
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to land, but after several ineffectual efforts gaye up the attempt, as 
the water was too shoal for our boats. 

At this period of the retreat I think it would be well to give the 
details of our boats, for they and their qualities were to be of great 
importance to our safety. 

FiBST Cutter. — ^The Captain's Boat. — Captain De 'Long, Dr. Am- 
bler, Mr. Collins, Nindermann, Erickson, Gartz, Noros, Dressier, Ivor- 
sen, Koch, Boyd, Lee, Ah Sam, Alexie. 

Extreme length, 20 feet 4 inches ; breadth, 6 feet ; depth, 2 feet 2 
inches, from top of gunwale to the top of keel ; clinker built, copper 
fastened, inside lining ; drew 28 inches loaded and had the greatest 
carrying capacity of the three ; fitted with mast and one shifting lug 
sail ; pulls six oars and was an excellent sea boat. She had a heavy 
oak keel piece to strengthen her in hauling over the ice, and it was 
retained after reaching the water. She was fitted with weather claws 
at Semmoffsky Island, September 11, by Nindermann. 

Second Cutter. — Lieutenant Chipp, Dunbar, Sweetman, Staar, 
Warren, Kuehne, Johnson, Sharvel. 

Extreme length, 16 feet 3 inches ; breadth, 5 feet 1 inch ; depth, 2 
feet 6 inches, from top of gunwale to top of keel ; clinker built, cop- 
per fastened, a very bad sea boat ; she was carefully fitted with 
weather claws ; had one dipping lug sail and four oars. She had 
not sufficient carrying capacity lor Chipp's allowance of provisions, 
so the captain had two extra tins of pemmican in his boat when we 
separated This is an important fact, for Lieutenant Chipp must 
have run out of food very quickly. 

Whaleboat. — ^Engineer Melville, Lieutenant Danenhower, Coles, 
Newcomb, Leach, Hansen, Wilson, Bartlett, Lauterbach, Steward, 
Anequin. 

Extreme length, 25 feet 4 inches ; breadth, 5 feet 6 inches ; depth, 
2 feet 2 inches, from top of gunwale to top of keel ; clinker built, 
copper fastened, drawing about twenty-four inches when loaded, this 
being caused bv the heavy oak keel piece, similar to those of the 
first and second cutters. She had one mast and one dipping lug sail, 
and was fitted with weather claws about September 11. The master 
boat builder at Mare Island told me that she was one of the best 
fastened boats that he had ever seen, and our experience proved it, 
for the racket she stood on the journey over the ice was almost in- 
credible. The plans of the boats I got from carpenter Sweetmali at 
Kaltenoi Island, September 4, 1881. 

But to return. The captain decided to work along the shoal that 
lies between Thaddeoffsky and Kaltenoi islands. There was a moder- 
ate wind from the eastward, and the captain tried to keep close in in 
about four feet of water. The result was, that the first cutter was 
constantly grounding and then laboriously getting off again. We con- 
tinued on our course to the southward; the cap^in's boat getting in 
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breakers at one time and calling for our boat to pnll him out. There 
\$:as *not much ice at the time, and it was decreasing. One day, 
about noon, we ran through a line of drift ice, and tne whaleboat 
struck on a tongue that was under water. She began to fill rapidly, 
and we had to haul her out, but not before she was two thirds full 
could we reach, a suitable ice piece. The plug had been knocked out, 
but she had sustained no other damage. That afternoon we passed 
through a large water space seyeral square miles in area, with a 
heaw sea running. We were steering dead before the wind, having 
to follow in thd wake of the captain, and it was very difficult Jtokeep 
from jibing. 

About 3 p. m. the coxswain let her jibe, and she was brought by 
the lee bj a heavy sea on the starboard quarter. The sheet was not 
slacked in time, and the boat was hove almost on her port beam 
ends. A heavy green sea swept over the whole port side and filled 
her to the thwarts; she staggered and commenced to settle, but 
every man, with a bailer in hand, quickly relieved her, and she floated 
again. I was never frightened beiore m a boat, but it was a most 
daifgerous and terrible situation. There was no chance for the cap-^ 
tain or Chipp to have assisted us, and had another sea boarded us, 
not a man of our party would have been saved. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

CHIPP'S BOAT anSSINO — GREAT AlOIETY — THE BOAT SAPB — ^HXJNTINa PAB^ 
TIES — SHOOT A DOE — ^PREPARING FOR A GALE — FOLLOWING DE LONG'S 
CUTTER DURING A GALE — MELVTLLE's BOAT GETS HER SIDE KNOCKED 
IN — SEPARATED IN A GALE — ^DANGEROUS MAN(EtJVRES. 

The weather was very cold. Two hours afterward we met the ice, 
among ^^hich we made our way. Chipp's boat was still astern and 
in the water hole, and we were very anxious about his safety. The 
captain hauled up about .7 p. m. and camped with us. The next day 
the gale was still blowing, and Chipp's boat still missing, so about 
6 p. m. the captain hoisted a black nag. On the following day Bart- 
lett reported that the ice was closing around us^ and that if we did 
not move we would be shut in. Two hours afterward all outlets 
were closed. Land was also in sight at this time, being Kaltenoi 
Island. Erickson was the first to see Chipp's boat, and presently 
we saw two men making their way over the floe and jumping across 
the obstructions. It was Chipp, with Kuehne. His boat had been 
nearly swamped, and in a sinking condition he had reached a piece 
of ice and managed to haul up. Staar was the only man witn his 
boat at that time who could walk, the others requiring ten or fifteen 
minutes to get up circulation in their benumbed limbs. The captain 
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had previously given written orders, that in case of reparation, each 
boat should make the best of its way to Lena Eiver, but he had rec- 
ommended touching at Kaltenoi Island. Ohipp had, fortunately, de- 
cided to follow these instructions, because he had not his allowance 
of food. We ourselves had been on half rations for some time. He 
had remained on the ice about twenty-four hours and then got a 
chance to get imder way. He told us, that by making a portage of 
about two miles, we could launch our boats and fetch the land. He 
sent his men to assist us, and after six or eight hours of terrible 
work we succeeded in getting our boat to the second cutter. That 
night we reached the southeast comer of Kaltenoi Island, and 
cam{)ed in a low cape extending well out from the mountain and 
forming a beautiful bay. 

This was September 6, 1 think. We stayed there about thirty-six 
hours. Large parties were sent out hunting, as numerous deer tracks 
had been seen. Next morning we got under way again, and worked 
along shore until about noon, when we had to make a long and labo- 
rious portage, during which Mr. Dunbar fell down exhausted and 
with palpitation of the heart. We continued until midnight, ttnd 
then camped on a bleak, desolate spot Next morning, September 
7, we shaped a course for the island of Stolbowei, from the south 
point of !Kaltenoi, fifiy-one miles distant to the southwest. We had 
ttesh breezes the first day, and during the night got into a very bad 
place, and came very near being smashed up by drift ice. We 
passed in sight of Stolbowei, but it was not considered worth while 
to land on the barren island, which was, besides, too distant 

On the night of September 9 we hauled up on a piece of ice off the 
north end of Semmoffsky Island, and there slept. On September 10 
we rounded the north end of this island and came down the west 
shore, stopping to cook dinner and to examine the island. Having 
seen the teacks of deer going toward the south end of the island, the 
captain suggested that a party of hunters deploy across it and ad- 
vance to the south, in hopes of getting a deer. About ten of us went 
I went along the beach with Kuehne and Johnson, Bartlett, Noros, 
Collins and the Indians skirting the hills. We raised a doe and 
fawn running to the northward as fast as possible, they having pre- 
viously seen the boats. Several shots were fired, and the doe fell 
under Noros' last shot We hurled the body down a steep bluff to 
Chipp, who had it butchered, and the captain ordered all served out, 
having previously given orders for all hands to camp. 

That evening the captain told MelviUe that he and many of his 
party wete badly used up, and must have rest and a fuU meau before 
proceeding. All these days — for the past twenty — ^we had been on 
very short allowance, and had never had a full meal. Melville said 
that he and his party were in excellent condition, and wanted to move 
on, and did not like losing time. The entire deer was served out, 
and we had orders to remain till Monday morning, or about thirty- 
six hours. We have noticed that after two or three days of northeast 
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winds, it generally finished up with a heavy gale from that quarter, 
and it was thought we would oe likely to get it on Monday or Tues- 
day. That evening Chipp came over and asked me to go out with 
him to get some ptarmigan, if j)ossible. We came upon a large covey, 
but could not get a shot This was my last talk with Chipp. He 
was in better health than usual, and was cheerful, but not altogether 
satisfied with the outlook. On Monday morning, September 12, we 
left Semmoffsky Island, and stood to the southward, along the west 
side of the island, Ijring to the south. About 1L30 a. m. we raa 
through a lot of drift ice, following the first cutter. 

It was pretty close work, and our boat had to luff through between 
two big cakes of ice. The sheet was hauled aft in luffing, and the 
boat sided over against the lee piece, thereby knocking a hole in the 
starboard side. She filled rapidly, and we barely succeeded in 
making fast her bows up to an adjacent cake of ice ; there we put on 
a lead patch and remedied the damage. This was the last piece of 
ice that we saw. While repairs were going on, I had a chat with 
Collins, who was as amiable as usual, and had some pleasant story to 
tell me. The doctor was also very affiable, and asked particularly 
after mv health and comfort 

We then started on a southwest course. The captain kept his boat 
almost right before the wind ; it was verjr difficult to keep from jibing, 
and as the whaleboat was the faster sailer, it was hard to keep in 
position. Our orders were to keep astern of the captain, within easy 
hail, and for Chipp to bring up the rear, he being the second in com- 
mand. The wind and sea increased very rapidly, and about 5 p. m. 
we were out of position about liine hundred yards off the weather 
(quarter of the first cutter. Melville asked me ii we could get in posi- 
tion safely, and I told him that by jibing twice and lowering 
the sail we could do so. He then told me to take charge ; so I jibed 
very carefully, ran down to the captain's wake and then jibed her 
again, each time having lowered the sail, and having gotten out two 
oars to keep up the headway before the sea while shifting the saiL 
I then had seaman Leach put at the helm, as he was the best helms- 
man in the boat. My eyes would not permit my taking the helm, or 
I would have done so. We then ranged along the weather side of 
the first cutter, had our sail close reefed, and to keep from running 
away from her had to take it in, thereby allowing the seas to board 
us. About dusk the captain stood up in his boat and waved his hands 
as if to separate. This is what the men say ; I did not see it. At the 
same time Chipp was said to be lowering his saiL Melville asked 
my advice, and I said we should steer with the wind and sea four 
points to the north quarter ; that we could make good weather of it 
until dark, when we should heave to on account of the liability to meet 
young ice in the darkness. In the meantime, I advised that we should 
prepare a good drag. He told me to go ahead and do it So I 
ordered Cole and Mansen to make three hickory tent poles, each about 
eight feet in length, lash them in a triangle, and lace a strong piece 
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of cotton canvas across it, then take the boat's painter and make a 
span similar to the bellyband of a kite, and to the middle of this 
span make fast the luff tackle falL On the lower end of each tent pole 
there was a brass nib which, with the weight of the wet canvas and 
the bight of the rope, would, 1 said, probably make the drag 
heavy enough ; if not, we would send down the spare firepot and boat 
bucket to help it 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE GALE AT ITS HEIGHT— INGENIOUS SEAMANSHIP SAVES THE CRAPT — 
HARD WORK — PUULING AND SAILING — AMONG BREAKERS — NINETT- 
8IX HOURS IN THE BOAT AND WET ALL THE TIME — ^AT THE LENA'S 
MOUTHS. 

The gale was now at its full force, and the seas were running high 
and spiteful Leach was steering admirably, but we had to keep four 
bailers going all the time to prevent the boat from filling and sinking. 
The drag, having been completed, was placed forward of the mast in 
readiness for use. I had the drag rope coiled down clear for running. 
The men were very weary. There were only two seamen in the boat 
who could pull in a seaway, the others being inexperienced, except 
the helmsman. I had been watching the seas for a long time, and 
had noticed that they ran in threes, and that there was a short 
lull after the thy-d and heaviest one. I had the men detailed as fol- 
lows : Wilson and Hansen at the oars, keeping them peaked high 
above the sea, Cole at the halyards to lower sail, Anequin and the 
steward to gather the sail, Bartlett to launch the drag, and Leach at 
the helm. I gave preparatory orders very carefully — ^at the words, 
"Lower away !*' to put the hehn hard astarboard, lower sail, and give 
way with stM-board oar, holding water with the port oar, if possu)le, 
in the seaway. I watched more than five minutes for my chance, for 
our lives depended on the success of that movement. At the proper 
moment I shouted, "Lower away T' and every man did his duty ; the 
boat came roimd, gave a tremendous dive, and she was then safe, head 
to sea. We eased the oars and laimched the drag. It floated about 
three points on the port bow, so I sent down the spare firepot and a 
bucket by putting loops, or what we call beckets, on the bales. Cole 
suggested sending dowii a painted bag with the mouth open. It 
filled with water, dragged, and was very effective. We then lay head 
to sea durinff the night A number of the party turned in under the 
canvas. M^ville was exhausted and had his legs badly swollen, so 
he turned in abreast the foremast 

Leach and Wilson steered with a paddle during the night, and 
I sat at their feet watching. The upper gudgeon of the rudder 
had been carried away, so we took the rudder on board. Our fresh 
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water had been rained by the seas that had boarded ns, bnt lafe on 
the ni^ht before leaving the island, Newcomb had brought in several 
ptarmigans, which had oeen dressed and put in our kettle, the other 
tents not coring to take their share. This proved excellent food for 
us the next day, as they^ were not too salt to be eaten. About 10 a. 
m., September 13, 1 noticed that a new sea was making and the old 
sea was more abeam. From this I judged that the wind had veered 
to the southeast and woiild grow lighter. About noon the water be- 
gan to tumble in very badly on the port quarter, and the boat was 
down by the stem. ^V^e were thoroughly wet, and the sleeping gear 
was so water soaked and swollen that it lammed between the thwarts 
and could not be shifted in trimming. 1 rigged the mackintosh on 
the port quarter, the stroke oarsman holding one comer and I the 
other for seven hours. This kept a great deal of water out of the 
boat, and acted like a "tarpaulin in the rigging " to keep her head ta 
sea. At 4.40 p. m., per log, I called Melville, and told him that it was 
time to get under wav. The sea was very heavy, but was falling, and 
by standing west at nrst we could gradually- hatd up to south-south- 
west as the sea went down. 

At daylight, I neglected to tell you there were no boats in sight, 
when the gale was still Paging. We got under way without getting 
a sea aboard and stood to the westward, and by 8 p. m. were able to 
haul up to the south-southwest, on which course we stood during the 
night. The second night was more comfortable, but still we were all 
very wet ; but we were perfectly safe. I lay down for an hour abreast 
the foremast, while Melville relieved me, but could not sleep, *and 
soon returned to my old place. At 6 o'clock on tE% morning of the 
14th, I gave orders to prepare breakfast, and a few minutes later we 
were surprised by the Doat taking the ground in two feet of water. 
We backed off, and I recommended standing to the eastward. I had 
reckoned that when we roimded to, we were about fifty miles off 
Barkin, our destination ; that we had drifted at least fifteen miles to 
the southwest during the gale, and that we had run about twenty- 
five miles during the night, so that we were on the shoals north of 
Barkin. I said that if we stood to the west we would have no show, 
but that if we went east until deep water was reached, and then 
stood due south to the highlands of the coast, we would find plenty 
of water and a good landing place. Melville was, of course, in com- 
mand, but he relied on my judgment, as he did in all emergencies. 

Bartlett thought he saw a low oeach with logs upon ii I told him to 
take another good look, and then he said he tnought he was mistaken. 
It was only a smooth patch of water among the shoals. We noticed 
that the water was onW brackish, and that there was a thin skim of 
young ice near us. We stood to the eastward, occasionally feeling 
our way south, but always touched the ground quickly when moving 
in that direction. I noticed there was a veiy strong easterly set 
here. The winds were light and southerly ; we stood all night about 
east-southeast, and early next morning got mne fathoms. I then ree- 
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ommended steering due south ; but Melville wanted to go southwest, 
because that was tne captain's course, so I assented, and shaped a 
southwest course, which we continued to steer until the morning of 
September 17. The winds were verv* light, and we often had to pull 
the boat I was at the coxswain's &et conning the boat. At day- 
light we got ten feet of water, and soon after saw a low beach. We 
made two attempts to land through the breakers, but could not get 
within a mile of the shore. The land trended north and south, and 
I said that we were evidently south of Barkin, and that if there was 
water enough we might fetch it that mght from the southward, as 
we had a good breeze about easi With a view to finding the cap- 
taiu and Chipp, we stood up the coast, hoping to reach Barkin be- 
fore dark. The condition of the party on this morning was very 
bad. Leach and Lauterbach were disabled with swollen legs, the 
skin having broken in many places, and most of the others were 
badly oS. We had been in the^ boat ninety-six hours and wet all the 
time. I had taken the precaution twice during that time to pull off 
my moccasins, to wring out my stockings, and to rub my feet in order 
to restore circulation. I advised the others to do the same, but they 
unfortxmately did not take the advice. I also beat the devil's tattoo 
almost all the time to keep up the circulation, so the next morning I 
was the best man in the party on my feet 

After going to the northward about thirty minutes, we saw two low 
points of swamp land, and it was evident that we were at the mouth 
of a swamp river. We had a talk, and I advised getting ashore as 
quickly as possible and drying our things out So we entered this 
river with a leading wind, the current being very strong. We got as 
much as five fathoms in the middle of the rivej*, but it shoaled very 
rapidly on either side of mid^hanneL It was four or five miles wide, 
but we could not get within a mile of either beach. I advised stand- 
ing up the river until noon, and then to decide fully what we should 
da When that time arrived, I said, " We are probably in a swamp 
river, either twenty or forty miles south of Barkin." The wind was 
east, and if we turned back we would have to beat out, but would 
have the current in our favor. After getting clear of the point we 
could run up the coast with a fair wind ; " but," I added, " if a gale 
comes on we will be in the breakera" Melville then decided to turn 
back and start for Barkin. At this juncture Bartlett spoke up, and 
said that he believed we were in the coast branch of the Jjena. Mel- 
ville referred to me, and I sa4d that it might be so, but that we 
should have higher land on our port hand if that were the case. 
The trend of the river corresponded pretty well with the coast out- 
let, and if we could find an island about thirty miles up stream, it 
would, doubtless, prove that we were in that place. Bartlett said 
that he believed such a vast body of water could not be a swamp 
river ; it was bigger than the Mississippi at its mouth. I still held 
to my belief that it was a swamp river, but said that it would be a 
good place to try to make a landing before night 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

LAKD AT LAST— FmD AN EMPTY HUT — SUFEBR " AS IP A MILLION OP 
NEEDI^S WERE PIERCINa THEIR LDTBS" — ^LOTS OP REINDEER — MEET 
THE NATIVES — ^ARE KINDLY TREATED — GOOSE AND TEA — THE MIRACU- 
LOUS MEDAL — ^AMONG CHRISTIAN NATIVES. 

So we stood up stream, and were fortunate enough to make a land-* 
ing at 7 p. in., in what we found afterward the Tongus call an orasso, 
or summer hunting hut We had been 108 hours in the boat since 
leaving Semmoffski Island. The men immediately built a fire in the 
hut, and gathered roimd it before they had restored circulation by 
exercise. I knocked about outside, and carried up my sleepi^ bag 
tjefore supper, so my blood was in good circulation before i went 
near the nre. We had a cup of tea and a morsel of pemmican, hav- 
ing been on quarter rations since we separated. We went to sleep 
with our feet toward the fire, and several of the men passed the 
night in agony, as if millions of needles were piercing their limbs. 
Bartlett described it as the worst night he ever passed. I slept like 
a child, and was very much refreshed next morning. We found fish 
bones, reindeer horns and human footprints, also a curiously fash- 
ioned wooden reindeer with a boy mounted on his back. We were 
very much delighted with our prospects of meeting natives. Next 
morning we got under way about 7, steered iip the river about two 
hours, and then could proceed no further. Bartlett started out to 
reconnoitre, but when he was a hundred vards distant I saw that he 
was limping, so I ran after him and sent nim back. 

I went about half a mile, and saw several swamplike rivers coming 
from the northwest ; then went back to the boat and told Melville 
that he had better prepare tea, while Hansen and I took a more 
extended scoui We went further, and Hansen used his eyes for me. 
I could see some high land about two miles off, and I asked Hansen 
to look well if he could get over to it, for I was sure deep water lay- 
alongside of it He thought he could trace a passive to it, aU but 
in one small place, so we returned with that information. The land 
was about ten feet high, and covered with good deer moss. 

We saw many deer tracks, especially where they had come down 
to water at the river ; we also saw another hut close by, on a small 
flat. We then went back to Helville, and soon after started out with 
the boat. We had splendid luck ; we struck a passage^ and reached 
the deep water. We passed an island, and I began to tiiink that Bart- 
lett was right. 

We proceeded at least thirty miles that afternoon, and at dark we 
reached a point about sixty feet high, where we expected the river 
to turn due south. Here we pitched the tents and passed the night. 
About 4 o'clock next morning, Bartlett and I took a scout We saw 
two large rivers to the northwest, and a broad river coming from the 
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flonllL We thought we were at the xight torsiiig point, bnt were not 
sure. At six I called MelTiQe and the others, and ordered tea 
cooked. The wind was fresh from the west, and blowing right on 
the beach. We had breakfast, and then I took the weU men and 
loaded the boat. We struck the tents at Hhe last moment, and 
assisted MelTille and Leach into the boat, dose reefed the sail, and 
made ererj preparation for getting the boat off the lee shore. Affcer 
some difBcoItT we succeeded in doing this, and ran close hauled on 
the starboard tack under close reefed sail, standing about south- 
southwest under the lee of a mud flat. I was at the helm and Bart- 
lett on the bows with sounding pole. We saw seyen reindeer among 
tiie hills, but did not stop to get at them. 

^ About 11 we saw two huts on the west bank, and in a good situa- 
tion for landing, so I recommended that we should get ashore and 
dry out eyerything. It was Sunday, September 18, and was the first 
real day of rest that we had taken for a long time. We found two 
very nice summer hunting dwelling built with sloping sides and 
shaped like the frustum of a pyranud, the sloping sides forming the 
cover for the occupants, and the aperture at tne top being the chim- 
ney. This was imat the Bussians call a polo&a^ and the Tungus 
orasos. The sun was bright and beautiful We opened out every- 
thing to dry, JEmd passed a delightful Sunday, being sure that rescue 
was not far ofL 

We also wrote a notice to the effect that the whaleboat had landed 
at this point, and stuck up a flag to mark the place of the record. 
There were lots of fish bones in the hut, some reiuse fish and a piece 
of black bread, aU of which our Indian ate with avidity. There were 
also frames for nets and for drying fish. At 8 a. m. on Monday, Sep- 
tember 19, we got under weigh again and stood up the river. I was 
at the helm and Bartlett on the bows, and the crew, divided in two 
watches of four each, taking two hour tricks at the oars. Melville 
was in the stem sheets in command of the boai We stood south for 
two hours with light wind and oars. All was going well, and we 
were in strong hopes of reaching a settlement marked on the chart 
before night ; but we soon began to be headed off by mud flats and 
sand banks. About 1 a. m. we were more than a mile from the west 
bank, which we were following, because the Village was marked as 
on that side. 

We then saw a point of land, and I proposed to go ashore to set 
up the prismatic compass and get some bearings, as well as to pre- 
pare dinner. Affcer two hours' work against a strong current, 
we succeeded in reaching the shore, and the cook had set abouta get- 
ting fire, when, to our surprise and delight, we saw three natives 
coming around thepoint in three dug out canoes, and pulling with 
double paddles. We immediately manned our boat and went out to 
meet them, but they appeared shy and stood to the southward. We 
lay on our oars and held up some pemmican, and finally a handsome 
youth of about eighteen approached cautiously and took a piece. 
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Then he called his two companions, and they also came to ns. We 
then induced them to go ashore with us to the old landing, where we 
built a fire and commenced preparing tea. One of the natives gave 
us a goose and a fish, all they liad at the time. Their boats were 
very neat and well fitted with nets. I noticed that one of the stran- 
gers had a gray coat with a velvet collar, and when I pointed to it 
inquiringly, he said, " Bulun." Then I pointed to his knife, or bohah- 
taky as he called it, and he also said, " Bulun." From this I imagined 
that Bulun was the name of the place where the;^ had obtained Cbem. 
We had a very joyous time drinking tea and eating ^oose, for we felt 
that we were safe. The natives showed us all their hunting gear, 
and we showed them the compass, the watch and our rifles, mucn to 
their delight. 

After eating, they crossed themselves, shook hands and said, 
^^Pashee bah.'' They also showed us their crosses, which they kissed; 
and I was very glad to have in my possession a certain talisman, 
which had been sent to me by a Catholic friend in San Francisco, 
with the message that it had been blessed by the priest, and I would 
be sure to be safe if I wore ii I did not have much faith in this, 
however, but I showed it to the natives and they kissed it devoutly. 
It was the only article in the possession of the party, indeed, that 
indicated to the natives that we were Christians. You can imagine 
our feelings at meeting these people, for they were the first strangers 
whom we nad seen for more than two years; and I never before felt 
so thankful to missionaries as I did on that day, at finding that we 
were among Christian natives. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

BLESSED SLEEP TO THE WEAEY — AN ENJOYABLE MEAL — ^THE NATIVES VI^T 
KIND — "CUT-EABED WASSILI," THE TUNGUS PILOT — ^THE NATIVE 
VIATKTES GBACEFUL AND LIGHT AS A PAPEB BAOE BOAT — MEET 
HARD LOOKING WOMEN WITH TENDEB HEABTS. 

We indicated to them that we wanted to sleep, making signs, and 
resting the head upon the hand and snoring. They imderstood us, 
and took us around the point where we had nauled our boats upon 
the sand beach, and then climbed a hill, which was from sixty to 
seventy feet high. This was at the mouth of a small branch of the 
Lena, and we have since learned this to be on Cape Borchaya, said 
to be 140 versts, or about 85 miles, northwest of Cape Bykonsky. I 
know that these names will prove very confusing to you, as nearly 
all the charts mark this cape in different places of the delta. There 
we found four houses and several storehouses, all deserted but one, 
which was in very good condition. There was a graveyard near by, 
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ynth many crosses. We all lodged in the one house. The natives 
were very land to us ; they haiued their nets and brought us fish, 
parts of which they roasted before the fire, giving us the most deli-, 
cate morsels. Some of the fish we boiled, and altogether we had a 
very enjoyable meaL Then I noticed that Caranie (one of the 
natives) had gone away, leaving only the youth whom we called 
Tomat and the invalid whom we called Theodore. From Caranie's 
absence I argued that there must be other natives near by, and that 
Oaranie had gone to inform them of our presence. Next morning, 
while the men were loading the boat, I took the compass and got 
some bearings of the sim for local time, direction of the wind, and 
general lay at the land. Previous to this I had interviewed Tomat, 
who drew a diagram on the sand showing the course of the river, 
and that the distauce to Bulun was seven sleeps, which he indicated 
by snoring deeply when he pointed to each stopping place. To 
Bulun he appeared perfectly willing to go with us as pilot 

On my return Melville asked me to hurry up, as he wanted to 

fet oS. I was surprised, and asked where the other native was. 
lelville replied that he had left, havins refused to go with us. I 
then asked nim to wait a few minutes, while I ran back: to the house, 
in order to try and induce them to come. Betuming, I found the 
youth Tomat on the housetop, looking very sad and bewildered, 
when I asked him to accompany us, he replied, mournfully, " Sok! 
Sok ! Sok I " which meant " No ! No !" and then tried to explain some- 
thing, which I could not understand, saying "Kornado," which I 
onlv afterward learned meant " father." I felt sorry for the youth, 
ana gave him a colored silk handkerchief and one or two little things, 
and then went back to Melville. We then started out on our own 
hook and tried to work south (that is toward Bulun) among the mud 
flats ; but in this we were not successful. At 5 p. m. we had a con- 
sultation, and I urged that we must decide at once whether to remain 
out all night or go back. I recommended going back and forcing the 
natives to go witn us. We had two Bemingtons and a shotgun, and 
I knew that it would be easy to carry our point. Bartlett had been 
sounding from the bow, so I asked him if he knew the way back. He 
said yes, and we started to return. We did quite well until dark, 
but then the wind shifted and began to blow a gale. It was a very 
bad situation for a boat in such shallow water. We were fortunate 
enough, however, to get under the lee of a mud bank, where we se- 
cured the boat, with three tent poles driven into the mud and our 
line fast to them. Thus we rode all nighi It was very cold, and some 
of the men got their feet and legs badly frostbitten. During the 
snow squalls of the evening before I had to give the helm to lieach, 
because my glass would constantly get covered with snow and I 
could not see. At daylight I got Bartlett and Wilson to stand up in 
the boat and take a good look at the land. Bartlett said he could 
not recognize it, but Wilson was sure it was the place where we had 
.first met the natives. Bartlett said that if we could weather a cer- 
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tain mud flat we would have a fair way in; so we close reefed, I took 
the helm and went io windward of the mud flat. Then we ran in 
with a leading wind and landed. Newcomb shot some sea gulls, and 
we breakfasted on them, in order to save our few remaining pounds 
of pemmican. Wilson insisted that in less than half an hour he 
could go to the house where we had slept the night before. Most of 
us laughed at him, but I told him and Hansen to go and see,, while I 
sent two men to reconnoitre in an opposite direction. Wilson and 
Mansen came back very soon. We were rejoiced to learn that they 
had seen the house. We immediately recalled our scouts and em- 
barked, rounded the point, and were received at the old place by 
the natives in the most cordial manner. They were headed by 
another native, an old man, who took off his cap, and said, " Drasti ! 
Drasti ! " at the same time shaking hands. He immediately took pos- 
session of Melville, who was very lame, and helped him up to the 
house. We unloaded the boat and carried up the sleepmg gear. 
When the natives saw a couple of gulls that we were expecting to 
feed on, they threw them down in disgust, and immediately brought 
deer meat to replace them. Veo Wassili, for that was the old man's 
name, proved to be our great friend; he willingly consented to pilot 
us to [bulun, and measured the boat's draught, tnus showing that he 
was wide awake and knew what he was about. This old Tungus 
Wassili, or Wassili Koolgiyork, or " Cut-eared Wassili," in his style 
and bearing always reminded me of the late Commodore Foxhall A. 
Parker. He was always dignified and kindly, and had a certain re- 
finement of manner that was very remarkable. 

We saw at once that Wassiu was the man whom Caranie had 
gone to bring to us, and that was why the youth would not go with 
us until his father had arrived. I ^ot Wassili to draw a chart of the 
route we should take, with the way in which he proposed to pilot up, 
and the points at which we should sleep. 

We took a good rest, and were all ready to start next morning 
with Wassili Bartlett and myself asked to go ahead, in order to 
send succor from Bulun, and also to spread the news about the two 
other boats ; but Melville preferred that we should all keep together, 
for he probably did not feel that we were out of the scrape ourselves 
yet. On Wednesday morning, September 21, Wassiu, with two 
other natives, started with us, and pursued the same course that we 
had done on the previous forenoon, to the southward and eastward 
among the mud flats. He went ahead, and had his two men on the 
flanks constantly sounding with their paddles. Their boats, or 
viatkies, are about fifteen feet in length and twenty inches beam, 
modelled very much like a paper raceboat, and provided with a 
double paddle. The native faces the bow, pulling alternately with the 
right and left hand, the fulcrum of the lever being an imaginary point 
between the two hands. It is a very graceful and fascinating movement, 
and the natives make their boats skim alongvery rapidly, soundiq^ 
at each stroke when going in shoal water. Wassili found a chaipiel 
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• among the mnd flats for our boat, which at this time drew aboui 
twenty-six inches. We worked all day to the southward and east- 
ward, and about 8 o'clock p. m. hauled out upon a flat beach ani 
camped for the night, WassiJi giving us fish for supper. The weather 
was very cold and raw, with a strong breeze blowing, and our piiot 
was very anxious about the state of the river, fearing that we woald 
be stopped by young ice at any moment The next morning the 
banks were fringed with young ice, but this we broke our way throagh 
and continued our course up the river. After the sun came out tne 
ice me}ted, and we worked all dav through a labyrinth of small 
streams, passing several hunting lodges. At night we slept in two 
houses on shore, and the next morning we entered a large body of 
water, which we thought was the main river. About noon we reached 
a point of land on which there was a deserted village of about six 
well built houses and a number of storehouses. Wassili took us to 
a house and told us to couche or eat. I noticed that one of the 
natives went away in his canoe. I then took a look at the village. 
The houses were in good repair, and there were numerous troughs 
for feeding dogs, and cooking utensils in them. The doors were not 
locked, but those of the storehouses were well secured with heavy 
iron padlocks of pecuKar shape. Things looked more promising 
now, and I felt sure that the winter occupants of these houses could 
mot be far offl During this resting spell I examined Leach's and 
Lauterbach's feet and limbs. Leach's toes had turned black and 
Lauterbach's legs were in a fearful condition, being greatly swollen, 
And having large patches of skin broken. We dressed them as well 
lis we could with some pain extractor that I happened to have along, 
and when that gave out we used grease from the boat box. In about 
.a,n hour a boat appeared in sight, and a number of people disem- 
barked and entered a house near us. 

A few minutes later Wassili came and asked Melville and me to 
jgo with him. He conducted us to the house, where we shook hands 
with an old native named Spiridon, who had two very hard looking 
women with him, each of whom had lost the left eye. They served 
tea to us, however, in china cups ; also gave us some reindeer tallow, 
which they considered a great delicacy. Spiridon looked to me like 
•a regular old pirate, and there was an air ot mystery about the place 
that made me tell Melville I thought Spiridon was an old rascal and 
that I was afraid to trust him.' He gave us a large goose, however, 
that was dressed and stuffed, with seven other geese, all boned, and 
this he said we must not eat until sleeping time on the following 
laight ; he also said that we would leave next morning. Newcomb 
had seen a number of ptarmigan flying about the deserted houses, 
«nd had bagged a few of these beautiful birds, which were in their 
white winter plumage, feathered from beak to toe. Then we started 
with a new pilot (Kapucan), a young man who lived with Spiridon. 
Old Wassili was quite exhausted, and he showed us his left elbow, 
where he had a soVero gunshot wound, not yet healed. Caranie and 
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Theodore still accompanied us, and the former proved to be a better 
pilot than the latter. We worked very hard tnatt day until 8 p. m., 
the men pulling all the time in one hour tricks. I had the helm and 
Bartlett the sounding pole. We camped for the night in a pdotka^ 
and when we got under way again next morning, only four of us were 
able to load the boat and get her off the beach. 

During the previous three days Leach and Lauterbach had been 
working manfully at the oars whenever their turn came, although 
their limbs we>re m such a condition that they could not stand, and 
had to be assisted to and from the boat. Melville and Bartlett were 
in a similar condition, and this was the first day that Bartlett was 
not able to be one of the leading men in the work. We got under 
way that morning, and about noon reached the village of Geemovia- 
locke, wliich we afterward found to be on Cape Bykoffsky, where we 
were received cordially by about twelve men, women and children. 
Melville and I were taken to the house of a certain Shagra Nicolai, 
who was the chief. 



• CHAPTEE XIX. 

TAPHEM KOPELLOBT, THE BUSSIAN EXILE — ^VEBILT A MAN AND A BEOTHER — 
UNPOBTUNATE BELAY — ^MELVILLE HAS TO BE CARRIED — " PRETTY HIGH " 
GEESE — A HOSPITABLE BUSSIAN — ^TBEATED TO TOBACCO, TFA, DEER 
MEAT, AND SUGAB — SEND DESPATCHES HOME. 

A. few minutes later in dashed a slight young man whom we at 
once saw was a Bussian, and I thought he was a Cossack, His name 
was Taphem Kopelloff, a Bussian exile who lived in this village, and 
he proved very useful to us later on. At this time he could say 
"Bravo!" whicn he thought meant good, and that was the only word 
we had in common, but in less than two weeks he taught me so ipuch 
Bussian that I could make myself fully understood to him in a mix- 
ture of Bussian and Tungus. We stayed at Nicolai's all night, and 
his wife gave us a fish supper, which we enjoyed heartily. We de- 
scribed, as well as we could, that three boats had been dispersed in a 
gale, and that we did not know where the other two boats were ; also, 
that we wanted to go to Bulun, which place, he told us, was fifteen 
days off. 

I need now to give you some explanation why we were at Cape 
Bykoffsky, so far out of our course to Bulun. Old Wassili, we under- 
stood at the time, was bound first of all to deliver us to the care of 
his chief, Nicolai Shagra, and with him we eventually found our- 
selves. 

It was a very unfortunate time in the season. Young ice was 
making during the ni^ht and breaking up and thawing during the 
day. It was the transition period between navigation and sledding. 
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Nicolai Sha^a told us it would take fifteen days to reach Bulun, but 
I think that ne meant that a delay of fifteen dajs would be necessary 
before we started — that is, to await the freezing of the river. The 
next morning it was stormy, and he told us that we could not go, but 
about 9 o'clock he came in and began to rush us oS, as if he really 
intended to send us to Bulun. He put sixtv fish in our boat, and 
made signs for us to hurry up and embark. We did so, and he, with 
three others, went ahead to pilot us through the mud flats. Yaphem 
was in the boat with us. We worked up the river for about two 
hours, constantly getting aground, and, in the teeth of a fresh breeze, 
were making very slow progress. Before the village was out of sight, 
however, the pilots turned round and waved us back. We up hehn 
and went back to the village, where they had a sled ready to carry 
Melville back to the house. About four of us secured the boat, but 
Nicolai insisted on hauling her up, for he made signs that she would 
be smashed by the young ice if we did not do so. The natives then 
assisted us, and we hauled her high and dry upon the beach. The 
condition of the men that day was such that I was not sorry that we 
had turned back, because they were not up to a fifteen davs journey, 
as represented by the natives. We were then taken to tne house of 
a certain Gabrillo Pashin, where we remained all night. Next morn- 
ing Yaphem and GabriQo came to me, and made signs that they 
wished me to go with them. 

They took me to an empty house at the end of the village, where 
I found some old women engaged in cleaning up. They indicated 
that they wished us to occupy it, so I had it cleaned out and moved 
the whole party into it about noon. Melville mustered the party and 
told them that he and I were afraid that scurvy had appeared among 
us ; that we must keep the house and ourselves very clean, keep 
cheerful, and we could probably get along very well imtil proper food 
arrived. He also told them that i should take charge of everything 
during his sickness. The next morning all hands, except Jack Cole, 
the Indian and Anequin, were in a very bad condition, and we were 
the only persons who were able to get wood and water. Wilson was 
able to hobble about the house and prepare the fish, of which we 
were given eight per day, four in the morning and four in the even- 
ing, xaphem lived with us ; so that made twelve men with four fish, 
weighing about ten pounds, for breakfast, and the same amount for 
supper. We had no salt, but we had a little tea lefi After a few 
days the natives gave us some decayed wild geese for a midday meal; 
they were "pretty high," as an Englishman woidd call them, but we 
managed to stomach them, for we were capable of eating almost 
anything. Yaphem also gave us some goose eggs. 

Thus we.lived for about a week. Tnen came a pramik, or native 
feast day, during which Yaphem took some of us out to make calls, 
when the natives presented us with fifteen other geese of a similar 
high character as the others. But our party improved in condition 
day by day ; one by one reported himself as fit for duty, and in about 
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a week's time Melville, too, was well enough to reassnme charge in- 
formally. The natives were generous to us. I am not sure what 
their resources in fish were at the time ; but I know they were not 
catching too many. One day I hauled the nets with Andruski Burgo- 
wansky; we drew seven nets and got only eleven Indooky a splendid 
fish, one of which he gave me as a present. There was a littie deer 
meat in the village at the time, but we were unable to get any. 

One day we were surprised by the arrival of a Russian at the 
village. I have forgotten to tell you that the night after we got back 
the yoiing ice formed on the river, and that sledding commenced in 
our vicinity about a week later. This Eussian was brought to our 
house, and I acted as interpreter as well as I could. 

Learning that he lived only nine or ten versts away, I asked him to 
take me home with him, as I wished to talk with him about our 
future movements, and to learn the best route for getting to Bulun. To 
this he willingly consented, and at 2 p. m. we drove over to his 
house. With him and his wife, a Yakut woman, I spent the evening, 
and here I learned some news from the great world from which we 
had been so long abseni He told me that the Czar had been 
assassinated ; that the Lena was still in the river ; that Sibiriakoflf was 
running some steamboats, and also that Austria and Prussia had been 
at war. He spoke of Count Bismarck, of Generals Skobeleflf and 
Qourko and the Turkish war, and of a great many other things 
besides. His wife presented me with some tobacco, about five poimds 
of salt, a small bag of rye flour, some sugar and two bricks of tea 
And here let me say, that the native women were alwavs very kind 
in spite of their ugliness, and I would like to send up a larce load of 
gay calicoes, bandanas and other fineries for them if I could. Next 
morning Kusmah Jeremiah — for that was the name of the Russian exile 
— ^took me to the door, and showed me a fine little reindeer which he 
had bought for us, and asked if it suited me. I told him it would be 
very welcome, and so it was immediately slaughtered. We had tea for 
breakfast, with fish and fish pates, which the good woman had made 
specially for me, and just before I left, Kusmah promised that on the 
followit^ Sunday he would take me to Bulun with deer teams. I 
asked him who else would go, and he said two other Russians. I 
asked how many Tungus, and he said there woujd be none, because 
they were bad ; and on all occasions he tried to indicate that there 
was something wrong with the Tungus. I asked him to come over 
the following Wednesday to consult with Melville, and then I 
returned home with the provender. Our people were delighted with 
the change of diet The deer, when dressed, weighed ninety-three 
pounds. 

On Wednesday, Kusmah came over, as he had promised Melville. 
We took him down to the boat, and had it turned over for his inspec- 
tion. We then retired to an empty house, where Melville, Kusmah 
and I had a consultation. Kusmah said he could go to Bului^ and 
return in five days. When asked if he could go quicker with or with- 
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out me or Melville, he indicated that it made no difference. Mel-^e 
decided that Kusmah had better go alone ; Kusinah acquiesced, but 
on the following Friday we were surprised to learn that he was going 
to take Nicolai Shagra with him. I have not mentioned that the 
second day aft^er our return to the village, Nicolai came to us and 
wanted a written paper from us, which ne promised to forward to 
Bulun at the earliest opportunity. I wrote a paper in English and 
French, which Wilson put into Swedish, and Liaut^rbach into Ger- 
man, and all four versions of this document, together with a picture 
of the ship and a drawing of the American flag, were sewed np 
in oilskin and given to Nicolai, who handed them to his wife, and 
that good woman put them in her cupboard for safe keeping. They 
were never forwarded. Subsequently MelviUe and I prepared des- 

Satches for the minister at St. ^Petersburg, for the Secretary of the 
favy, and for Mr. James Gordon Bennett, but Melville sent nothing 
by ]&usmah. 

The day after we arrived, it was decided that I should go to 
Bulun, as I was in the best physical condition and the most avauable 
person. For more than two weeks my projected trip was talked 
about by us and by tte men. I was to bring back food and deer sleds 
for the whole, and also to take the despatches which we had prepared. 
After my return from Kusmah's house, however, Melville decided 
that Eusmah should go alone, and as he promised to be back in fiye 
days, he decided not to send any despatches by him, but to take them 
himself. 

He started on October 15, and was to have returned in five days, 
but he did not return until October 29, when he brought a small 
supply of food, and reported that the commandant would be at Bukoff 
on November 1 with deer and sleds to carry the whole party to 
Bulun. On his way back, on October 26, Kusmah met two of the 
first cutter's crew at Kumouk Suaka. 

I started with dog sleds for Bulun, hoping to intercept the 
commandant on the way ; but he had reindeer, and travelled by a 
different route. Master John W. Danenhower having recovered the 
use of his eyes, was placed in charge of my party, with orders to 
follow me to ^ulun as soon as transportation could be obtained. * I 
arrived at Bulun at 5 p. m., November 2, and found the two men in a 
very exhausted condition. 

From them I learned the following particulars of what trapspired 
subsequent to October 1, the date of the latest of Lieutenant De 
Long's records. 

THE STORY OF NOROS AND NINDERMANN. . 

The party (De Long's) crossed the Lena to the west bank on October 
1, to a summer hunting lodge called Usterda. The toes of seaman H. 
H. Erickson having been amputated, he was placed upon an impro- 
vised sled, which was hauled by his comrades, several of whom were 
hardly able to walk, owing to frozen feet and legs. They proceeded 
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south slowly for two days, and crossed a small branch of the Lena, 
which they had to wade. On October 6 they stopped at a ^mall hut, 
where Erickson died the next day, and was buried in the Lena. 

By this time they were in a deplorable condition, having eaten 
their last dog meat, and being on an allowance of three ounces of 
alcohol per man per day. They proceeded south until October 9, 
when Lieutenant be Long decided to send two men ahead to seek 
reliei 

The feet of Nindermann and Noros were better than those of the 
others, and they were supplied with their blankets and Bemington 
rifles (forty rounds of ammunition) and six ounces of alcohol, which 
was a per capita division of the whole stock of the latter. They were 
ordered to proceed south on the west bank of the Lena, and to send 
relief, if found, being told that the others would follow their footsteps. 
When the two men started, the party was at a halt on the north bank 
of a large western branch of the Lena. The two men ascended that 
branch about five miles to make a crossing, and then travelled south- 
east to a hut known by the two crosses, and situated on the Lena 
bank. After fourteen days of intense suffering and slow progress, 
they reached Bulcour, and were found by three natives, who supplied 
them with food and transported them to Bulun by deer sleds, arriving 
at that place October 27. 

The commandant of Bulun took good care of them, but was unable 
to understand them. He gave them material, and they wrote a long 
despatch addressed to the American Minister at St. Petersburg, 
which the commandant took with him to Bukoffi Mr. Danenhower 
immediately sent it to me by special courier, together with an order 
from the commandant to a subordinate at Bulim to furnish me with 
an outfit, and appointing Banoulok as a rendezvous, at which place I 
met him and the remainder of my party on November 5. 

Had consultation with commandant ; ordered Mr. Danenhower to 
proceed south with all the party except James H. Bartlett, first class 
fireman, who was to remain at feulun to communicate with me, and I 
started north 6n that evening, November 5, to the relief of Lieuten- 
ant De Long, having with me two natives and two dog trains with 
provisions for ten days. Stopped at Kumouk Suaka, November 5. 
Travelled fifty versts November 6, and reached Bulcour. Foimd two 
deserted houses and traces of the two men, Nindermann and Noros. 
Weather bound November 7 ; travelled sixty-five versts on Novem- 
ber 8 ; examined small huts where the two men had slept and where 
a number of sleds were stowed. Slept in snow bank that night 
November 9 travelled eighty-five versts, visiting the huts at the two 
crosses, the Shoal at Astolira, and reaching Mortrai after midnight. 

The next morning I found in the hut a waist belt that had been 
made on board the Jeannette, and there were good indications that 
one or two of Lieutenant De Long's party had slept in the hut. On 
November 10, our provisions running short, I decided to go to Upper 
Bulun, a distence of 120 versts to the northwest, in order to renew 
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them. Beached Upper Bultm about midnight on the 11th, having 
stopped at the deserted hunting station of Cath Conta on the 11th, 
and also having visited eight huts on the route. Considerable stale 
fish and deer meat were found at Cath Conta, but no signs of it or 
the huts having been visited by De Long's party. 

On my arrivS at Upper Bulun the natives broxiffht in lieutenant 
De Long's record, dated October 1, and I learned that others had 
been found. I sent to a neighboring village for them, and the next 
morning records dated September 22 and 26, with a Wiiichester rifle, 
were brought to me. On November 12 were weather bound. The 
only provisions to be obtained were deer meat and fish, there being 
a scarcity of the latter, the natives having to send 250 versts for 
their own supply. 

On November 13 I obtained four days' supply of fish, and with 
fresh dog teams and natives started for Ballock, a hut in which 
record No. 2 and the Winchester rifle were found. Slept there that 
night ; found both huts filled with snow. On November 14 I fol- 
lowed the east bank of the Lena to the coast ; followed the coast 
about three miles to the east and found the cache that had been 
made by Lieutenant De Long on September 19, 1881. ^ I made a 
thorougn search and gathered up everything. The sleighs beins 
too heavily laden to carry it, I searched for the boat both east ana 
west of the cache, for a distance of five miles each way and to a 
distance of one mile and a half oflf shore, and saw no mgns of it. The 
ice was very mtich broken, and was shoved up in masses to within 
twenty-five feet of the cache. 

I returned about midnight to Ballock, and to Upper Bulun the 
next day, November 15, during a heavy storm. Was obliged to wait 
here two days to rest and feed the dogs. During this time^ I over- 
hauled everything obtained in the cacne, and the following is a cor- 
rect list, viz. : 

One box containing refuse, medical stores. 

One box of wnall articles (messgear). 

One box for navigation books and sextant. 

One box chronometer. 

Two tin cases containing four log books. 

Two cook stoves. 

Two pieces of rope. 

Seven old sleeping bags, condemned. 

One lot of old clothing (worn out). 

One Winchester rifle. 

One repeating rifle (both broken)* 

One boat breaker. 

One boat bucket 

One box specimens from Bennett Island. 

(N. B. Some of these articles were left at Upper Bulun, and tlie 
others were taken to Yakutsk.) 

There was no list of articles found in the cache, but record No. 1 
was found in the navigation box. 
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On November 17 1 left Upper Bulnn with fish for ten days' food, 
and with three dog teams, driven by three natives, I visited the place 
at which De Long's party crossed the Lena, and traced the party 
to Sixteraneck, from whicn place I wished to search for the hut in 
which Erickson died, but there was a storm ramiff, and the natives 
insisted on returning to either Bulun or Upper^mun, because there 
was a lack of food and the dogs refused to work. We had only raw, 
frozen fish to eat, so I determined to return to Bulun, and arrived 
there November 27, in a nearly exhausted condition — ^feet, hands, 
legs and face badly frostbitten— "having been ten days in a continuous 
storm, remaining two nights and one day in one hole in a snow bank, 
without shelter of any kind. 

From my knowledge of the country, and from the evidence of 
Noros and Nindermann, I am convinced that Lieutenant De Long and 
party are somewhere to the westward of the Lena, and between Six- 
teraneck and Bulcour, which are separated by an extent of about one 
hundred and fifty versts of a barren and desolate region, devoid of 
subsistence. To search that region a large force wiU be required, 
with proper authority from the Ilussian omcials. I therefore came 
to this place to communicate with the United States, and imme- 
diately, with the aid of the authorities, to organize searching parties. 

In the meantime, the commandant of Bulun is searching with all 
the force his small town affords. The governor of this province has 
sent a general order throughout the entire region, from the Lena to 
Kolyma, to search for and render assistance to both parties that are 
missing. I am now completing my arrangements, and will start 
north in a few days. The Govemer General, D, Tscherinieff, is ren- 
dering every assistance in his power. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

DANENHOWER STARTS FOR HOME — ^MELVILLE PRAISES LEACH, BARTLETT 
AND DANENHOWER — DE LONG'S LANDING — ^TRACES OF HIS MOVEMENTS 
ON SHORE — ^REUCS FOUND — ^DE LONG AND HIS CREW FOUND DEAD 1 

When Mr. Danenhower reached Bulun, transportation south could 
be furnished for only six men, so he took the five weakest of the 
party and reached this place on December 17. The remaining six 
arrived here yesterday. The general health of the whole party is 
excellent, but Mr. Danenhower's eyes are badly affected. John Cole, 
seaman, suffers from aberration of the mind, and Hubert Leach, sea- 
man, from frozen toes. To-morrow, Mr. Danenhower, with nine men, 
will proceed to Irkutsk, and thence to the Atlantic seaboard. 

I will keep Joseph H. Bartlett, first class fireman, and W. F. C. 
Kindermaim, seaman, with me. Mr. Danenhower will carry to the 
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United States the records and the articles found in the cache. I have 
sent you this day a telegram to that effect 

In conclusion, I call the attention of the department to the upright 
and manly conduct of Master J. W. Danennower, who cheerfully 
rendered the most valuable assistance imder the most trying circum- 
stances, and whose professional knowledge I availed myself of on all 
occasions. We were in perfect accord at all times, although an un- 
fortunate circumstance deprived him of his legitim&ite command. 

^he conduct of first class fireman Joseph H. Bartlett is worthy of 
special notice. His superior intelligence, cheerful disposition and 
energy, is highly commendable. 

Also to seaman Hubert Leach, who was at the helm for eleven 
hours in the gale, during which time his feet and legs were badly 
frozen. After which he worked manfully at the oars without a mur- 
mur, enduring the most intense pain. 

Yours, respectfully, 

GEOEGE MELVILLE, 
Passed Assistant Engineer United States Navy. 



COPY OF RECOBD NO. 1. 

This record was found in the cache at the landing place by me ; 

GEORGE MELVILLE, 

Passed Assistant Engineer. 

de lokg desckebes the landing. 

"Arctio Exploring Steamer Jeannette, 
"Lena Delta, Monday, iSepf. 19, 1881. 

" The following named fourteen persons belonging to the Jeannette, 
which was simk by the ice on June 12, 1881, in latitude north 77 deg. 
15 min., longitude 155 deg., landed here on the evening' of the 17th 
inst., and wm proceed on foot this afternoon to try to reach a settle* 
ment on the Lena Biver. 

" GEOEGE W. DE LONG, 

^^ Lievienant Commatiding. 



1. Lieutenant De Lonq, 


8. H. H. Erickson, 


2. Surgeon Ambler, 


9. K H. Koch, 


3. Mr. Collins, 


10. C. W. Boyd, 


4 W. F. 0. Nindermann, 


U. W. TiEE, 


5. A. Gartz, 


12. N. IVORSEN, 


6. Ah Sam, 


13. L. P. NoROS, 


7. Alexte, 


14 A. Dressler. 



" Whoever finds this paper is requested to forward it to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, wiih a note of the time and f)lace at which found." 
(Copies of the above in six languages followed.) 
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"A record was left about one half mile north of the southern end 
of Simoutki Island, buried under a stake. The thirty three persons 
composing the officers and crew of the Jeannett-e left that island in 
three boats on the morning of the Izth insi (one week ago). That 
same night we were separated in a gale of wind and have seen noth- 
ing of them since. Orders had been given, in the event of such an 
accident, for each boat to make the best of its way to a settlement 
on the Lena Eiver, before waiting for anybody. My boat made the 
land in the morning of the 16th inst., and I suppose we are at the 
Lena Delta. I have had no chance to get sight for position since I 
\eft Simoutki Island. After trying for two days to get in shore with- 
out grounding, or to reach one of the river mouths, I abandoned my 
boat and waded one and a half miles, carrying our provisions and 
outfit with us. We must now try, with Gk)d's help, to walk to a 
settlement, which I believe to be nmety-five miles distant. We are all 
well ; have four days' provisions, arms and ammunition, and are car- 
rying with us only ship's book and papers, and blankets, tents and 
some medicines; therefore our chance of getting through seems 
good. 

"GEORGE W. DE LONG, 
" lAeutefnant United States Navy, Commanding" 



COPY OF RECORD NO. 2. 

This record was found in a hut by a Yakut hunter, and given to 
me at Upper Bulun. 

GEOEGE MELYILLE, 
P. A. Engineer, U. S. N. 

moving southward. 

" At a Hut, Lena Delta, ) 
" About 12 Meles Head op Delta, >• 
" Monday, Sept 26, 1881. ) 
"Fourteen of the officers and men of the United States Arctic 
steamer Jeannette reached this place last evening, and are proceed- 
ing to the southward this morning. A more complete record will be 
found in a tinder case hung up in a hut fifteen miles further up the 
right bank of the larger stream. 

"GEOEGE W. DE LONG, 

" lAefutenant Camm/inding" 

R A Surgeon J. M. Ambler, Ah Sam, 

Mr. J. J. Collins, H. H. Kojch, 

A. Gartz, Alexie, 

W. F. 0. Nindermann, G. H. Boyd, 

A. Dressler, L p. Noros, 

H. H. Erickson, W. Lee, 
N. Ivorsen. 
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COPY OF BECOED NO. 3. 

This record was found in a hut by a Yakut hunter and given to me 
at Upper Bulun : 

GEOKGE MELYTLLE, 

P. A. Engineer, U. S. K 

anotheb story op the loss and landing. 

"Abctic Exploring Steamer Jeannette,* 

" At a Hut on the Lena Delta, 
"Believed to be Near Tcholhogoje, 

"Thursday, September 22, 1881. ^ 
" The following named persons, fourteen of the officers and crew of 
the Jeannette, reached this place yesterday afternoon on foot from 
the Ar<5tic Ocean. , 

"GEO. W. BELONG, 
" Commander of Eocpeditixm^ Liefidemwi U. S. Navy. 

" Whoever finds this paper is reqtiested to forward it to the Secre- 
tary oL the Navy, with a note of the time and place at which it was 
found." 
g (Copies of the above in six languages followed.) 

Lieut. De Long, N. Ivorsen, 

P. A. Surgeon J. M. Aiebler, A. Dressler, 

J. J. Coluns, H. H. Koch, 

W. F. Nindermann, L. P. Noros 

H. H. Erickson, W. Lee, 

A. Gartz, Ah Sam, 

G. H. Boyd, Alexie. 

" The Jeannette was crushed and sunk by the ice on the 12th of 
June, 1881, in latitude 77 deg. 15 min. north, longitude 155 deg., after 
having drifted twenty-two months in the tremendous pack ice of this 
ocean. The entire thirty-three persons composing her officers and 
crew dragged three boats and provisions over the ice to latitude 76 
deg. 38 min. north, longitude 150 deg, 30 min. east, where we landed 
upon a new island — ^Bennett Islani— on the 29th of July. From 
thence we proceeded southward in boats, sometimes dragging over 
ice, until the 10th of September we reached Simoutki Island, at 
ninety miles northeast of this Delta. We sailed from there in com- 
pany on the 12th of September, but that same night we were sepa- 
rated in a gale of wind, and I have seen nothing since of the two 
other boats or their people. They were divided as follows : 

'* Second CtJTTER. — ^Lieutenant Chipp, Mr. Dunbar, A. Sweetman, 
W. S. Homell, E. Staar, H. D. "Warren, A. P. Kuehne, and P. John- 
son, 
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" Whaleboat. — ^Past Assistant Engineer Melville, Master Danen- 
hower, Mr. Newcomb, J. Cole, S. H. jBartlett, H. Wilson, S. Lauder- 
bach, F. Mansen, Charles Loi^ Sing, Anequin and H. W. Leach. 

" My boat having weatherea the gale, made the land on the morn- 
ing of the 16th inst, and after trying to get in shore for two days, 
and being prevented by shoal water, we abandoned the boat and 
waded to the beach, carrying our arms, provisions and records, at a 

Eoint about twelve miles to the north and east of this place. We 
ad all suffered somewhat from cold, wet and exposure, and three of our 
men were badly lamed, but having only four days' provisions left, and 
reduced rations, we were forced to proceed to the southward. On Mon- 
day, September 19, we left a pile of our effects near the beach, erect- 
ing a long pole, where will be found everything valuable — chroncmie- 
ter, ship's log books for two years, tent, etc., which we were absolutely 
unable to carry. It took us for^-eight hours to make these twelve 
miles owing to our disabled men, and these two huts seemed to me 
a good place to stop while I pushed forward the surgeon and Linder- 
mann to get relief for us. But last night we shot two reindeer which 
gives us abundance of food for the present, and we have seen so 
many more that anxiety for the future is relieved. As soon as our 
three sick men can wait, we shall resume our march for a settlement 
on the Lena Eiver. 

" Satubday, Sept. 24 — 8 a. m. • 
" Our three lame men being now able to walk, we are about to 
resume our journey, with two days' rations deer meat and two days' 
rations pemmican and three pounds tea. 

"GEOKGE W. DE LONG, 

^^ Lmdenard ComTnandirygy 



COPY OP BECOKD NO. 4 

Found in a hut by a Yakut hunter, and given to me at Upper 
Bulun. 

GEOEGE MELVILLE, 

P. A. Engineer, U. S. N. . 



LAST RECORD. 

" Saturday, Od. 1, 1881. 

"Fourteen of the officers and men of the Unitedr States Arctic 
steamer Jeannette reached this hut on Wednesday, September 28, 
and, having been forced to wait for the river to freeze over, are pro- 
ceeding to cross to the west side this a. m. on their journey to reach 
some settlement on the Lena Kiver. 

" We have two days' provisions, but having been fortunate enough 
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thus far to get game in our pressing needs, we haye no fear for the 
future. 

" Our party are all well except one man, Erickson, whose toes have 
been amputated in consequence of frost bite. Other records will be 
found in several huts on the east side of this river, along which we 
havQ come from the northward. 

"GEORGE W. DE LONG, 

'^Lkvterimd U. S. N., Commanding Eocpedition," 

Passed Assistant Surgeon AjiBLEB, J. J. Collins, 

G. H. Boyd, W. F. Nindebmann, 

A. Dressler, H. H. Emokson, 

H. H. Koch, A. Gartz, 

N. IvoRSEN, W. Lee, 

Ah Sam, L. P. Nobos, 
Alexik 



-( 



enclosure no. 5. — DE long's mSTBUCnONS TO MELVILLE. 

"U. S. Arctio Expedition, Cape Emma, 
"Bennett Island, Lat. 76.38, Lon. 148.20 E., 

''Aug. 5, 188L 
" To P. A. Engineer Geo. W. Melville, U. 8. N. : 

" Sir — We shall leave this island to-morrow, steering a course 
(over ice or through water as the case may be) south magnetic. In the 
event of our embarking in our boats at any time after the start, you 
are hereby ordered to take command of the whaleboat until such 
time as I relieve you from that duty or assign you to some other. 
Every person imder my command at the time who may be embarked 
in that boat at any time is under your charge and subject to your 
orders, and you are to exercise all care and diligence for their pre- 
servation and the safety of the boat. Tou will, under all circum- 
stances, keep close to the boat in which I shall embark; but if un- 
fortunately we become separated, you will make your way south until 
^'^ou make the coast of Siberia, and follow it along to the westward as 
ar^as the Lena Eiver. This river is the destination of our party, 
and without delay you will, in case of separation, ascend the Lena to 
a Russian settlement, from which you can communicate or be for- 
warded with your party to some place of security and easy access. 
If the boat in which I embarked is separated from the other boats, you 
will at once place yourself under the orders of Lieutenant C. W. 
Ohipp, and so long as you remain in his company, obey such orders 
as he may give you. 

" Very respectfully, 

"GEOEGE W. DE LONG, 

"Lieutenani United States Navy, Comm/mding Arctic Eocpeditiovu'^ 
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Irkutsk, May 6, 1882—1:20 p. m. 
The following dispatch has just reached here by special express 
from Takutsk : 

Lena Delta, March 24, 1882. 
"I have found Lieutenant De Long and his party ; all dead. 
"All the books and papers have also been found. * 
"I remain to continue the search for the party under Lieutenant 
€hipp. 

"MELVTLLK" 



THE NEWS IN WASHINGTON. 



A dispatch from Chief Engineer Melville, identical in tenor and 
wordi^ with the above, was received yesterday by Secretary of the 
Navy Cnandler, at t^e Navy Department, Washington. 



THE STOBT CONEIBU£a>. 



Irkutsk, May 6 — Morning. 
The following dispatches have just been received here by special 
courier from Mr. Jackson, the Herald correspondent, on his way 
north to the mouth of the Lena : 



'I 



DISPATCH NO. 1. 

Deeb Station, Kenxtrach, in 
District of Verchnaransk, 
AprU 10, 1882. 

A rumor is current among the Tungus natives, that five men have 
been found by the Tungus at the mouth of the Lena. 

Thej describe one as wearing a gold faced uniform. Noros tells me 
Captain De Long wore his uniform coat under his ulster at the time 
of landine. 

I ^ve tnis as rumor, but it is remarkable that news spreads among 
the Tungus with great speed. 

JACKSON. 

DISPATCH NO. 2. 

FoBTY Miles Beyond Kenurach, ) 
AprU 12, 1882. ) 
A Cossadc estafette (speoial express) has just arrived here with dis- 
patches, bringing the news that the bodies of Captain De Long and 
ten men have been found all in one spot 
He takes sealed dispatches, which you will receive with this. 

JACKSON. 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

SAD NARRATIYES OP NOBOS AND NINDERMANN — ^TNTERYIEW WITH NOROS — 

THE SOUTHWARD MARCH — ^A SAD FAREWELL — ^THE SPOT OP PARTING 

WEARY, WEARY TRAMP. 

Although some of the incidents which follow have already ap- 
peared, by bits, in the preceding narrative, we deem it well to give 
in their own words, as near as possible, their account of their weary 
tramp and suflFerings. 

Noros, in his letter, after giving a brief statement of the loss of 
the Jeannette and the cruise of the three boats, proceeds to say : 
" Our crew and one dog remained a few days on the seacoast on account 
of some of the men's feet being badly frost bitten, leaving behind the 
ships log and other articles, not being able to carry them, started to 
travel south with five days provisions. Erickson, walking on crutches 
a few days after made a sled to drag him, came to a hut on the 5th of 
October. On the morning of the 6tn the Dockter cut off all his toes, 
the Captain asked me if I had strength to go to one of the settle- 
ments with one of the men to get assistance, as he was gowing.to stay 
by Erickson. While talking about it Erickson Died, we Bured him 
in the river the Captain said we will all go together, name of place 
Oiont Ary, lat. 71 deg.'55 min. north, long, not Known. Oct. 7th, Eat 
our last Dog meat, started traville soutn with about one quart of 
alkihall, and two tin cases of ships papers two rifles and little amu- 
nition, travilled until the 9th. nothing to Eat, drank three ounces of 
Alkihall a day per man, the Captain and the rest of them got weak 
and gave out travilling he then sent me and L. P. Noros with three 
ounces bf Alkihall and one rifle and forty rounds of amimition on 
ahead to a place called Kumak Kurka (?). Distance about 12 miles 
to find natives, if not finding any to traville south until we did, took 
us five days to walk to Kumak Surka, found two fish took one days 
rest started south again nothing to eat, travilled until the 19th get- 
ting weeker every day gave up in dispair, sat down and rested, then 
walked one mile found two huts and a storehouse, where there was 
about fifteen poimds of Blne^mmlded Fish stopped three days to re- 
gain strength, boath beaing to week to travill. On the afternoon of 
the 23d or thareabouts a native came to the hut, we tryed to make 
him understand that there was eleven more men north, could not 
make him understand he took us too his camp whare thare was six 
more, also a lot of sleighs and raindeer they travilling at the time 
south, next morning broak camp came to a settlement on the 25th, 
called Ajakit here tryed again to make the people understand there 
was more people north, did not succeed. Ajakit is lat 70 deg. 65 min. 
north long, that known as the chart is a coppy, sent for the govener 
to Bulun, came 27th he knew the ships name, and knew about Nor- 
denchawl, but could not talk English, we tried to make him under- 
stand that the Captain was in a starving condition or probably dead, 
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and that we wanted natives, Baindeer and food to get them, as I thought 
that we could make it in five or six days to save them from starvation 
but the Gtovemor made signs that he had to Telegraph to St. Peters- 
berff, he then sent us on to BuLun. We stand in kneed of food and 
clothing at present, our helth is in a bad condition hoping to be well 
soon we remain your humble servants, 

"WILLIAM C. F. NINDEEMANN, 
"LOUIS P. NOEOS, 

" Seamen of the U. 8. Navy, Steamer Jeannette.** 



AN INTERVIEW WITH NOROS. 

In order tojget a clearer idea of the places mentioned in the re- 
cords, and to feam what I could of the place where the two men left 
the De Long party, I have had this morning an interview witkNoros, 
who, I'inay say, tells a straight story and inspires me with confidence. 
He says that they landed at a point near the northernmost branch of 
the Lena, but which the captain found it impossible to enter on 
account of shoals. Captain De Long therefore determined to land at 
a point whence they could see this northerly outlet, but more to the 
east, and presumablv near the point marked Segasta on the map. 
Two miles from the beach, he says, the captain ordered those of the 
men who could walk to get out and drag the boat nearer in shore. 
The captain, the doctor, Erickson and lEtoyd (both disabled) stayed 
in the ooat, which the others were enabled to drag a mile furtner 
toward the land, then they, too, waded to the shore. 

THE SOUTHWARD MARCH. 

Collins had left the boat with the first lot and had made a fire on 
the shore. This was on or about the 15th of September, and the 
landing of articles was completed on the 17th. There the party 
stayed two days to recuperate, all the men being badly frostbitten, 
including the captain, the doctor alone being in comparatively good 
condition. Noros and Nindermann were the best conditioned among 
the men. The journey south was then commenced, the burdens 
being equally distributed. The captain bore his own blanket and 
some records. The burdens borne by some of the others were heavy ; 

: some complained of taking them further, but the captain insisted. 

'The party then travelled south four days. On the way two deer 
were shot by the Indian Alexie. The party sat down and iiad a good 
feed, "De Long's mottc^ being," Noros says, " to feed well while they 
had ii" Noros thinks they made twenty miles in the first ten days, 
and that they reached a point near the one marked on the map as 
Tcholbogoje, but which was only a single hut The four next days 
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brotijght them to the extremity of a peninsnla, and after some delay, 
waiting for the river to freeze, they crossed the river to the west 
bank on or about the 1st of October. The width of the river was 
there about five hundred yards. Before crossing, they got another 
deer. The captain's intention was to make Jfor the place called 
Sagasta, on the map. Erickson died. His toes had been amputated 
by the doctor during the retreat. After crossing the river he one 
night pidled off his mittens, and one of his hands oecame frostbitten 
and circulation could not be restored in it. He died, and was buried in 
the river. 

Then it was that the captain decided to^ send Noros and Ninder- 
mann ahead. The food had been quite exhausted ; the party was ex- 
isting only on brandy. Noros thinks iirwas on Sunday when they left 
The captain had held divine service — ^the men seated on the banks of 
the river. After service he called the two men and told them he 
wanted them to push on ahead, and that he would follow with his 
party. 

"if you find game," were his last words, "then return to us; i| 
you do not, then go to Kumak Surka." 

Noros thus describes the parting : — "The captain held divine ser- 
vice before we left. All the men shook hands with us, and most of 
them had tears in their eyes. CoUins was the last. He simply 
said : — 

" * Noros, when you get to New York, remember me.' 

" They seemed to have lost hope, but as we left they gave us three 
cheers. We told them we would do all we could do, and that was 
the last we saw of them." 

Such is Noros' story of the last seen of Captain De Long and his 
suffering party. 

Noros contmued: — "When we left, the captain said that Kumak 
Surka would be our nearest village. Snow had fallen to a depth of a 
foot to a foot and a half." From questions then put to Noros I 
gathered the following description of the place of the leavetaking : 
The river was about five hundred yards wide, and theplace was near 
where the mountains on the western side ended. Tnere was one 
spot which remained distinctly impressed upon his mind — ^nameljr, a 
high, conical, rocky island, wnich rose up out of the river and which 
he called Ostava, or Stalboy. How it got the name is not quite clear. 
But the rock is a landmark in his memory, and it bore about east or 
north from the spot where they left the captain. "The rock," he 
sajs, " is just at the end of the motmtains ; the mountains commence 
with that rock." 

After leaving this rock the two men travelled slowly and wearily. 
They sighted deer once but could not get near them. They shot one 
grouse and caught an eel, which was all the food thev had. They 
made a kind of tea from the bark of the arctic willow, out often had 
only hot water to drink. They chewed and ate portions of their skin 
breeches and the leather soles of their moccasins. The next point 
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on which Noros is clear, is that about two days after leaving the cap- 
tain they crossed the Lena to the east side in the hope of findirig 
game on the mountains, and that it took them a very long time to 
cross the ice at that point. I judge, therefore, that the place crossed 
by them is the broad expanse of the Lena marked on the map as 
near Sagasta. Therefore I conclude that the search will have to be 
made to the north of this expansion of the river. Noros believes 
that Nindermann will be able to point out the place where they left 
the captain. Noros offered to go himself on the search, but for some 
reason or other MelviUe refused his assistance. The rest of the Jour- 
ney of the two men is told in Nindermann's letter. 

I have only to add, that if the names given by Noros may not agree 
with the chart sent to the Navy Dej)artment by Melville, I have 
simply told the story as I get it, and it seems clear enough to me 
that had Melville begun the search from the south upward mstead of 
going first to the north, he would have found the survivors, and per- 
haps all in good time. I must add, too, that the first dispatches sent 
from YakutsK appear to have done injustice to Noros and Nindermann, 
making it appear as if they had deserted their comrades, taking the 
boat with them. The boat had been abandoned long before, and, as 
I said, Noros tells a straight story. 



CHAPTEE XXIL 

ON THE WAY HOME — ^LIEUTENANT DANENHOWBR VISITS THE GRAND DUKE 
ALEXIS IN ST. PETERSBURG — ^DETERMINES TO RETURN HOME — ^IN ST. 
PETERSBURG — ^AN AUDIENCE WITH THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS — ^HIS 
EXPERIENCE IN SIBERIA. 

St. Petersburg, May 3, 1882. 

Lieutenant Danenhower, on Monday, dined with General Schwein- 
itz, whose wife is an American lady, the sister of Mr. John Jay, of 
New York. Yesterday morning the gallant Lieutenant was intro- 
duced to Count and Countess ignatieff, who had asked to see him. 
Lieutenant Danenhower is being lionized by St. Petersburg society, 
and his autographs are eagerly sought after. A courier went to meet 
Newcomb, at the Moscow railway terminus, and both at once proceed- 
ed to the Warsaw terminus, where Lieutenant Danenhower and your 
correspondent arrived at noon. A special train was waiting to take 
the pajrty to Gatschina, which was reached at 1 o'clock. An officer was 
waiting there with two State carriages. Danenhower and New- 
comb got into the first carriage, and your correspondent and an officer 
into the second. On reaching the palace they were received by 
General Tcherevine, who informed them that the Emperor would for 
once break through his rule, of never giving an audience after 1 
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o'clock, and would receive them at 2. After dejeuner had been served 
them they were ushered into a small salm, where they found the 
Emperor and Empress seated. On their entry both rose, and, offer- 
ing them their hands, requested them to be seated. The Empress 
talked to Danenhower and Newcomb nearly the whole time. The 
Emperor wore a general's uniform and the cross of St. George. The 
Empress had on a simple, dark green cashmere dress. The first in- 
quiry of their Majesties was for De Long and his nineteen com- 
panions. 

The whole conversation was in English. It was begun by the Em- 
peror saying, heartily, "I am very glad to see you." Danenhower 
told the Empress that he had seen her portrait in every Siberian vil- 
lage. She was invariably represented surrounded by her children. 
This had given him a great wish to see her. Now, that the wish was 
gratified, all his sufferings were forgotten. Their Majesties took 
leave of their visitors in a most affectionate manner. The party 
then drove back at once to the station, in the same way as they had 
come, escorted by an officer. Before Lieutenant Danenhower s ar- 
rival the Herald correspondent had had one hundred photographs of 
the Jeannette among the icebergs made. Danenhower and Newcomb 
put their autographs on several, and sent them to the Emperor, the 
Empress, the Czarewitch, Countess Ignatieff, Prince Worontsoff 
Dashkoff and General Tcherevine. Every one is now anxious to 
have the photographs. The Emperor was most favorably impressed 
by Danenhower, and was especially pleased by the Lieutenant's re- 
mark that the troubles of the party were over as soon as he met the 
first Eussian. The Grand Duke Alexis sent Captain Prince Schak- 
owskoi yesterday morning to inform the Hercda correspondent that 
he would be happy to receive Danenhower and Newcomb to-day. 
The commandant of Cronstadt also informed your correspondent 
that he would send a naval deputation to the ball to be given in 
honor of the visitors. A deputation of the Geographical Society 
called to compliment Danenhower. 

danenhoweb's experience. 

Lieutenant Danenhower is in general very sceptical of the accuracy 
of all the charts and maps of the northern regions of Siberia. The 
gold production of these districts struck the Lieutenant as being far 
inore important than it is generally supposed. The exiles, he says, 
are the most intelligent set of men in Siberia, and, although he was 
most hospitably received by everybody, it was from these exiles in 
particular that he learned anything worth knowing. 

St. Petersburg, May 4, 1882. 

Lieutenant Danenhower was so fatigued yesterday that he was 
unable to keep his appointments with the Minister of Marine and 
General Anutchine. In company with Mr. Newcomb, he, however. 
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paid a Tisit to the Qr&ni Duke Alexis, the head of the Bussian navy, 
at the Winter Palace. The interview lasted an hour. The Grand 
Duke questioned Lieutenant Danenhower closely on several technical 
points connected with the Jeannette exp^edition, and referred to his 
own visits to the United States, requesting his guests to remember 
him to ** his friends, the Americans," on their return home. To avoid 
breaking down from the fatigue inseparable from a too protracted 
stay in this hospitable capital. Lieutenant Danenhower has deter- 
mined to sail direct from Cronstadt to Hull, on Saturday. He will 
proceed thence to Liverpool, where he will embark for America. He 
hopes to reach New York about the 23d inst. Danenhower's resolu- 
tion is, to a great extent, prompted by the weak state of his eyes. 

St. Peteesbueg, May 9, 1882. 

Lieutenant Danenhower, Jack Cole, Mr. Newcomb and Long Sing, 
left Si Petersburg at 6 o'clock to-day en route for the steamer 
Hidalgo. A deputation of naval officers, composed of two captains 
and three lieutenants, reached Cronstadt at 3 o'clock with a compli- 
mentary letter of adieu from the Kussian AdmiraL The Cossack 
who had accompanied Lieutenant Danenhower from Yakutsk burst 
into tears when the time arrived for starting, and insisted on being 
allowed to go with the Lieutenant as far as the Hidalgo. 

SAFE HOME* 

On the morning of May 28, 1882, four of the survivors of the 
Jeannette arrived safely in New York harbor. They were Lieu- 
tenant John W. Danenhower, Professor Eaymond, L. Newcomb, 
Boatswain Jack Cole, and the Chinaman, Charles Long Sing. They 
were met by many friends, and, of course, received a very hiearty 
welcome. Unfortunately, the pleasure of the return was greatly 
marred by the fact, that the sturdy boatswain. Jack Cole, is suffer- 
ing from aa aberration of the mind. Hopes are entertained of his re- 
coverv. It was proposed to greet the returned with a public recep- 
tion, but they were naturally anxious to avoid excitement. Best was 
what they most needed. 
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APPENDIX. 



THE DEAD EXPLORERS. 



GE9RGE WASHINGTON DE LONG, U. S. N. 

Lieutenant Commander De Lon^ was born in New York in 1844. He 
was an only child, and as both his parents died when he was quite 
young, the lad was almost alone in the world, his only living relatives 
being a few cousins, whom he seldom saw. A lady school teacher, 
principal of one of the public schools in Brooklyn, which De Long 
attended, said that as a schoolboy he was gentlemanly, energetic and 
bright. His ambition was to keep at the head of his class m all his 
studies; to let no pupil pass him in acquiring knowledge. Whenever 
there was a prize announced for the most proficient in any of the 
studies, De Long would exclaim, " I'll get that prize," and as the re- 
sults invariably showed, he was no false prophet. He had so many 
good qualities as a boy that the present vicar General Quinn, who 
was then the pastor in charge of St. Peter's Church, in Barclay 
Street, became so much interested in him, that he adopted young De 
Long as a sort of protege. It was through Father Quinn's inter- 
cession, it is said, that Congressman Benjamin Wood gave De Long 
the appointment to the Naval Academy on October 1, 1861. He 
graduated in 1865, and was promoted to ensign December 1, 1866 ; 
master, March 12, 1868, and lieutenant, March 26, 1869. 

At the time the Eussian Prince Alexis visited this country De Long 
was attached to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He displayed at that time 
marked executive ability in preparing for the grand ball which the 
naval officers of the station tendered to the distinguished visitor, by 
direction of Eear Admiral Melancthon Smith, the commandant at the 
yard. 

He was connected with the Polaris search expedition in 1878, as 
navigator of the United States Steamer Jimiata, commanded by Cap- 
tainD. L. Braine. Lieutenant De Long, on that cruise, accomplished 
a most perilous undertaking. At Upernavik, Greenland, he superin- 
tended the fitting out of the steam launch Little Juniata, a boat about 
thirty-five feet long, and with a picked crew clad in seal skins, and with 
provisions and coal, started further north in search of the missing 
vessel Polaris and Captain Buddiagton's party. He attempted to 
. cross Melville Bay as far as Cape York by hugging the coast, but find- 
ing himself obstructed by ice, he was obliged to put back several 
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times. He finally struck a " true lead" (a channel way through the 
ice) and laid his course for Cape York The fifth day out from the 
vessel a terrific gale sprang up while the boat was under sail, which 
had been resorted to the day previous to save fueL For thirty hours 
they battled with this arctic gale, more terrible than anything in the 
lower latitudes, and were threate;ned with destruction by the hun- 
dreds of toppling and crashing icebergs around them. When the 
gale subsided, they found themselves in sight of Cape York, which 
was only eight miles distant. De Long desired to push on in further 
. search, but as it was impossible to get over the ice -to the land, and 
having imperative orders from Captain Braine to return when the 
fuel was half consumed, there was no alternative, and he reluctantly 
returned. The day before his arrival back at Upernavik the Tigress 
was sighted, and Lieutenant De Long begged that his party might 
be taken on board ; but Captain Greer would not accede to a proposi- 
tion which might mean a division of any resultant glory. The 
Tigress, which, as a merchantman, had rescued Tyson's party after 
its miraculous journey on the ice floe, and which was now proceeding 
north as a government vessel, found the camp of Buddington's party 
at Littleton Island and the Polaris sunk, with two icebergs strandea 
over her near by. De Long wanted to fit out the la\mch for a second 
attempt, but the supply of coal being short, it was not deemed advis- 
able. De Long had been an enthusiast on the subject of arctic ex- 
ploration since his return from the cruise in the Juniata. He made 
a study of the literature of the subject after that expedition was over, 
and the interest in the problem of the frozen North which that ex- 
perience fostered never faltered in the mind of the young naval 
officer. He had the faculty of inspiring others with something of the 
same interest in arctic exploration which he felt, and no one was 
more earnest and persevering in preparing for the Jeannette expedi- 
tion than he who was to command the unfortunate vessel. 

Captain De Long had a sincere aflfection for his wife and child, and 
since his marriage in 1870, had managed, whenever it was possible 
in the exigencies of a naval officer's life, to have them with him 
wherever he was stationed. He was so fortunate as to have them 
with him the greaterpart of the time ; and when, in 1879, he brought 
the Jeannette from Havre to San Francisco to prepare for her cruisa 
in the Arctic, Mrs. De Long accompanied him on the voyage. He 
always expected to return in safety from the fatal expedition. He 
told his wife never to give him up, and his last letters to her are 
buoyant with hopes that were never realized. Mrs. De Long is the 
daughter of Captain James A. Wotton, of this city, well known in the 
mercantile marine. He commanded the steamer Fulton, one of the 
American line of passenger vessels plying between this port and 
Havre, until 1868, when Captain Wotton retired from the service and 
removed to Havre, France, to become the agent of the company in 
Europe. His house was always open to Americans visiting Havre, 
and many of his countrymen, especially naval officers, were in the 
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habit of enjoying his hospitality. It was in this way that Captain^ 
De Long became acquainted with one of Captain Wotton's two' 
daughters. The friendship ripened into love, and in 1870, while on 
leave of absence in this countrjr, the young naval officer returned to 
Havre for the purpose of making the elder Miss Wotton his wife. 
The marriage ceremony was performed three times over — once by the 
America^ Consul General at Glasgow — who afterward married the 
bride's sister — once by an Episcopal minister, and once more by the 
chaplain of the American man-of-war Shenandoah. 

Marston Niles, formerly lieutenant commander of the Shenandoah, 
and a friend pf Caj)tain De Long, tells the story of the marriagef, as 
follows: "At the time Captain Wotton, Mrs. De Long's father, was 
living in Havre, France. It was in the winter of 1870-1871, during 
the Franco-Prussian war. The Shenandoah was lying in the harbor. 
Captain Wotton had been particularly hospitable toward the officers 
of the vessel, and naturally very friendly relations existed between 
us. Arrangements had been made that the marriage should take 
place at the house of Captain Wotton, as would be expected, and the 
Kev. Mr. Washington — ^related, by the by, to General Washington — 
the chaplain of the Established Church at Havre, was to officiate. 
The ceremony was to take place at eight o'clock in the evening. Just 
before the hour the bewildering discovery was made that the mar- 
riage would be illegal, as the French government had issued an edict 
against all marriages during the Franco-Prussian war. A little after 
eight o'clock a boat was seen to draw alongside the Shenandoah, and 
who should come aboard, among others, but Captain Wotton, his two 
daughters (one of them since married to General Glasgow, recently 
the Consul at Havre, and the other the present Mrs. De Long) and 
Captain De Long himself. If the two could not be married in France 
they could be on the United States man-of-war. So the ceremony 
was duly performed on board the Shenandoah, and the happy couple 
received our congratulations." 

Mrs. De Long is at present living in Burlington, Iowa, at the house 
of her sister, Mrs. General Glasgow. Her father, mother and her 
brother, James A. Wotton, Jr., reside in this city. In connection 
with the fate of Lieutenant Commander De Long a sad interest 
centres in the terrible death of Ben Long Edes, the young naval 
officer who was killed at Newport last summer by the explosion of a 
torpedo. Edes was a classmate of De Long at the Naval Academy, 
and each became the other's most intimate friend. Both met pain- 
ful deaths within a few months of each other. 

De Long was a man of fine appearance and of splendid physique. 
He was six feet in height, weighed 170 or 180 pounds, and was of a 
vigorous constitution and athletic frame. One who knew him inti- 
mately says of him that he was a gentleman of charming manners 
and an interesting, brilliant conversationalist. He was an acute ob- 
server of men and things, and in his travels had acquired a fund of 
valuable information. He took great pride and pleasure in his 
profession, and was a close student and an industrious reader. 
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Lieutenant Norris, executive officer of tLe St. Mary's, expressed 
himself as deeply grieved over the news of De Long's death. " De 
Long," he said, " succeeded Lieutenant Commander Wadleigh as 
executive officer of the St. Mary's, in 1875. He and Captain Fithian 
were here together. De Long left our ship to take command of the 
Jeannette. He was here between two and three years. When he 
went to the Jeannette he took Nindermann and Noros with him. They 
were, as Captain Erben said, strongly attached to De Long. I 
remember De Long coming aboard and speaking to Nindermann 
about the expedition. Nindermaim's reply was to the effect that 
he would go anywhere with him. Just before he started on the 
expedition, De llong came on the St. Mary's to see us and bid us 
good-by. 

" I remember one thing that happened while De Long was on this 
ship that will show his- pluck. The vessel was at Lisbon, and De 
Long sustained a compound fracture of the ankle. The doctor told 
him that if he did not take the best of care of himsdlf he would run 
the risk of losing his foot. There happened, however, to be no one 
to take charge ot the deck, and De Long, although suffering intense 
pain from his injury, insisted upon filling the position. I distinctly 
remember him seated on the deck of the vessel, his leg in a sling, as 
attentive to duty as if he were a well man. 

" He was a great student of arctic history, and his wife was almost 
as enthusiastic about it as himself. I remember meeting him in 
Washington. His thoughts were all about the Jeannette expedition, 
and what it would accomplish. He spoke with earnest hope of reach- 
ing the North Pole, and he and I spent some time in discussing what 
course he would best pursue in the event of his getting within the 
polar circle. 

" On board this ship he was a great favorite. In the navy he bore 
as good a reputation as any of the younger officers. We all had con- 
fidence in his courage and perseverance. When he was appointed 
to command the Jeannette, it was the universal sentiment among all 
the younger ijaembers of the navy, that if any man could succeed in 
the enterprise, he was George W. De Long. In all the conversations 
I held with him he spoke hopefully of the success of the expedition. 
I think that in the news that reaches us of his conduct under the 
terrible experiences the Jeannatte's crew encountered, he has shown 
that the faith we all had in his courage, ability, cool head and stout 
heart, was not misplaced." 

Assistant District Attorney John Oakey, of Kings County, who 
knew De Long from his boyhood, in conversation with a EercM 
reporter, gave an interesting accoimt of the early days of the intrepid 
lieutenant " He was one of the brightest, nicest and most intelli- 
gent boys that ever lived," said Mr. Oakey. " I thought a great deal 
of him, and took a pride in all that pertained to his advancement 
When I first knew De Long, I should say he wag about fifteen years 
of age. My office was in the old Nassau Bank 'Building, No. 133 
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Nassau Street, T^here he was my assistant I was notary of the 
Nassau Bank. 

** After the fall of Fort Sumter i went to the war, and left George 
in charge of my office business. Some time after iny return with the 
Seventh there was an examination ordered ru the Greenwich Street 

Sublic school for a cadet aj)pointment at the United States Naval 
.cademy, and De Long got it into his head that he should enter the 
navy, i knew Ben. W.ood, who was a member of Congress, and had 
the appointment of a cadet, and Geoi^e wanted me to see Mr. Wood 
and ask him for the place. I did so, and Wood said : •IVe got no 
am)ointment, as I have already made one.' Then I said : ' Well, Mr* 
Wood, in case you should have an appointment in the Naval Acad- 
emy, will you promise to appoint my young friend, George W. De 
Long?' * If ever there is any vacancy m my power to fill I promise 
your friend shall have iV une morning soon after I came down to 
the office, and found George quivering with excitement. He had just 
teamed that the cadet who had been appointed by Ben. Wood nad 
been so afflicted with impaired eyesight that he had resigned from 
the Naval Academy. There was a vacancy, and Ben. Wood appointed 
De Long to fill it. At that time the Naval Academy was at Newport^ 
R.L, having been removed from Annapolis. Professor Beecher, who 
had been my teacher at J'latbush, was professor of mathematics at 
the Academy, and when De Long received his appointment, I wrote 
a letter to the professor, recommending the young cadet to his friend- 
ship. I also obtained a letter for him from Miss Newton to the then 
commandant of the Naval Academy. The lady was a cousin of the 
commandiant, and was a sister oi Isaac Newton, engineer of the 
Monitor that fought the rebel fleet off Fortress Monroe. Then an 
obstacle most serious aro^ unexpectedly. De Lonff had passed a 
creditable examination, when there came a dispatch from Gideon 
Welles, the Secretary of the Navy, saying: * Don't appoint Mr. 
Wood's appointee for the navy.' Ben. Wood nad been charged with 
secession principles, and hence the opposition from Wasninecton. 
George returned to New Yoric, and I got him letters to Secrt^tary 
Welles and to President Lincoln and others at Washington. 1 told 
him to go on, qnd stay and see everybody until his case was attended 
to. He did so, and came back in a day or two with his appointment 
confirmed. 

JEROME J. COLLINS. 

There is an especial sadness in announcing the death of Jerome 
Collins, the meteorologist of the Jeannette and Herald correspondent 
with the expedition. Honest, manly, courageous, affectionate, gay and 
tender, he leaves a memory dear to all who felt at any time the 
kindly magnetism of his presence. To the world of science as to 
the profession of journalism, his career had been rich in results as it 
was bright in pfomise. It was no tyro in meteorology who kept the 
weather records of the Jeannette's drift. As the discoverer of the law 
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of Atlantic storms and the successful predictor of their arrival on 
European coasts, he was a benefactor of his race, and will be remem- 
bered to all time. This single achievement places him among the 
foremost scientists of the age. To what further discoveries his ob- 
servations of the arctic climatology might have led, can but be sur- 
mised. No seed of knowledge fell unproductive on his mind. By 
early profession a civil engineer, his mind was trained to the logical 
habit, and in every walk c3 life he trod this influence was apparent. 
When, to the quahties touched upon already, it is added that deep re- 
ligious ^convictions guided his conduct, some indication is given of 
the perfect man whose death in the gloom of the arctic night We 
sadly record. 

Jerome J. Collins was bom at Cork, Ireland, October 17, 1841. His 
father, Mark Collins, a merchant and manufacturer of the city, was a 
member of the town council for twenty-two years when he died, in 
1863. At the Mansion House School, under the Fathers of St. Vin- 
cent, young Collins early manifested a ta«te for the exact sciences, 
and when oarely sixteen years old he became a pupil of Sir John 
Benson, the city and harbor engineer. He worked his way up rapidly ; 
was made assistant engineer by the corporation. In this capacity 
he had charge of the erection of a number of important works m the 
river and harbor, and, in the case of the North Gate Bridge, was 
publicly thanked and his name inscribed on the work where his 
statue may yet stand. But for his active spirit his native city did 
not offer sufficient opportunities, and he practised his profession in 
England, where he made several* railway surveys and had charge of 
important constructions in the midland counties. During the finan- 
cial depression of 1866 in England, he turned his foce to the 
New World and took passage for New York. After some professional 
employment in the Union JPacific Eaiboad Company's office, he was 
offered and accepted the task of directing the reclamation of marsh 
lands in New Jersey, near Newark. This important work was com- 
pleted with great success in the fall of 1868. In 1869-70, Mr. Collins 
was street commissioner of Hudson City, N. J., where he resided. 
Shortly after he was appointed chief engineer of the Marsh Land 
Company, and subsequently was elected a director and became sec- 
retary. The temporary failure of this great scheme of swamp re- 
clamation, in which he had unbounded faith, caused Mr. Collins to 
turn his attention to city surveying and general engineering practice, 
at the same time contributing to the daily press on many subjects, but 
particularly on meteorology, which had for some years attracted his 
attention. The potentialities of a comprehensive weather service 
were a fascinating subject of speculation and experiment for him. 

Finally his journalistic leanings weaned him from engineering, and 
in 1875 he became regularly attached to the Herald editorial staff 
While manifesting ability in many directions, upon the weather ser- 
vice he made his greatest success. His idea was to make the 
gathered information of .practical use, and after a series of careful 
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experiments he began sending the now famous storm predictions for 
the Herald to Europe. The organization of the bureau became per- 
fect in his hands. His work in this field was not unaccompanied by 
sharp criticisms. 

So great an innovation on all former weather theories aroused al- 
most every meteorologist of note in England to opposition. The 
idea of announcing storms for England from America was derided 
and scouted. The English papers at first accepted more as a curio- 
sity than a benefaction thepredictions cabled at the HeraUTs expense. 
Mr. Collins persevered. He knew he was right, for he had experi- 
mented most carefuUy through an entire year before he published a 
single prediction. He knew nis work would tell for itself. The ob- 
jectors neglected to examine the proofs which their own charts fur- 
nished of ms success. They exhausted themselves in opposing the 
ttieory which the indisputable facts supported. The triumph of Mr. 
Collins was, however, at hand. Mere dullness cannot hola out for- 
ever. One by one they came to his side, or lapsed into silence.* In 
1878, Mr. Collins attended the Meteorological Congress in Paris, 
where he was received with high honors, and read two greatly ap- 
plauded and sharply discussed papers on the rationale of storm wam- 
mgs. Shortly afterward, in London, he met in the most j)leasant 
way many of his former opponents. Like a true knight of science in 
such a case, he ever " forebore his own advantage." To have added 
to the world's knowledge was enough. The playfulness which under- 
lay his serious moods made him the delight of the society in which 
he mingled. To those who knew him well, -no touch of him could be 
truer than that given by Lieutenant Danenhower of Collins' telling 
him a witty story lust before they embarked in the boats on that 
dark, gusty day, whi«^.h was to be their last together in life. Mr. 
Collins was among the first of the captain's party to land on the 
Siberian beach. From the tall, six foot, cheery man, who that day 
lit the fire whereat his comrades might find warmth for their be- 
numbed limbs, seems a long way to the sad man, with tearful eyes, who 
three we^ks later bade good-by to Noros, saying, "When you get to 
New Tork, remember me." His memory in !New York will not faiL 

Mr. Collins was unmarried. It was a shy romance of his life, 
known to a few, that he hoped, on his return from the Arctic regions, 
to join hands with a young lady of this city. 

DR. JAMES IL IL AMBLER, UNITED STATES NAVY SURGEON. 

Dr. James Markham Marshal Ambler, the surgeon of the expe^ 
dition, was the son of Dr. Carey Ambler, and was bom in Fauquier 
County, Va., December 30, 1848. He was educated at the Washing- 
ton and Lee CoUege, Vir^ia, and^aduated in 1870 at the University 
of Maryland. After obtaining his diploma he practised medicine for 
three years at Baltimore, and entered the navy as assistant surgeon 
in 1874, being first attached to the Naval Academy. His first sea 
service was on the United States corvette Kansas, when she wai 
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CTmsing in 13ie Wost Indies. He was nexi 8ta;ti<med on &b flag&ld^ 
Minnesota, in New York harbor, for two jears, and tiien was attacked 
to the Naval Hospitid. He was promoted past assistant sni^om in 
1877. Dr. Ambler was a man of nne physique, six feet in hei^t aind 
sbrongW built. He was an enthusiastic mortsmaai, and in company 
witibi Mr. Ocdlins, Engineer MeMUe and Captain Dunbar, had a nair- 
row escape while hunting ducks in the sound which iKvides Si 
Michael's Island from the main land. Mr. Collins, in a letter to thd 
Berald from St. Lawrence Bay, gave a ^ra^ic desmption of the 
adventure. They quitted the Jeannette in the stei^n cutter to get 
something for tne larder by way of change from the canned meat 
They met with fair sport, but on the return voyage the cutter waA 
nearly swamped on tne bar. Had it not been for the skill and sea* 
mansnip of the officers above named all must have perished. Dr. 
Ambler was devoted to his profession and did eSl he could to ailevi- 
ate the suflferings of the shipwrecked crew. He stood by the poor 
sailor Erickscai to the last, and when it became necessary to ampu- 
tate his toes, with a view to prevent his foot from mortifying, he per- 
formed the operation in a skilful manner, notwithst^mding the dismsd 
and perilous surroundings. He was a brave and humane man, and 
performed his duty unflinohingly and devotedly. Such men are an 
honor to any service in the world, and his countrymen will fully ap- 
preciate his gallantry and remember his sufferings. 

THE SEAMEK. 

Walteb Lee was born at Providence, R. I., in December, 1840. 
He enlisted as a machinist, and was a remarkably good tradesman. 
He was about the middle height, with flaxen hair and blue eyes, and 
was a general favorite on board. 

Geobge Washington Boyd was a native of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
was bom on the 17th of September, 1866. Before enlisting on the 
Jeannette he had served on the United States Steamship Potomac, at 
Philadelphia. He was rated as carpenter, after having passed the 
requisite examination in this city. He was a man of fine physique 
and excellent spirits. 

Heney Hansen Knack was bom in North Schleswig, Germany, on 
the 6th of August, 1857. He enlisted as a seaman. 

Carl August Gabtz was bom at Hilsinglon^, Sweden, on the 22d 
of September, 1844. He enlisted as a seaman m New York 

Adolph Dressler was born at sea on the 8fch of September, 1857* 
He also enlisted as a seaman in New York. 

Nelse Ivorsen was bom in Jutland, Denmark, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1848. He enlisted at San Francisco as a seaman. 

Alexie, the Indian, came from Norton Bay or the Si MichaeFs dis- 
faict He spoke a li^le English, and was both intelligent and useful 
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OS a dog hmiteif and cbiver. Captain Pe Loai^ entered into asi agree^ 
ment to support his wife dwing^ her husband's abseace, to pay hii» 
regular monthly wages. Alexie was to be^ given a Windiester rifle 
aiid supply, of ammunition. Mr. Collins, in a letter from St. Law- 
rence Bay, dated August 27, 1879, d^cribes his parting with his wife*: 
" Mrs. Alexie, a chubby faced, shy, but good humored looking youag" 
female, came on board to see hex husband off on his long cruiae. 
She behaved witii ^at propriety under the circumstances. Alexier 
behaved also with stoliiEty, tempered by aflfection for his spouse. 
Thej sat together, hand in hand, on some bags of potatoes near the 
cabin <foor, and probably exchanged vows of eternal fidelity. I was 
greatly touched, and got up on the bridge with my sketch book, on 
which I outlined their figures. I had to take them as tiiey sat i^th 
their backs toward me, lor Mrs. Alexie was too modest to face the 
penciL Before leaving the ship Captain De Long gave the bereaved 
one a cup and saucer with gilt letters on it. She seemed overpowered 
with emotion at the possession of such unique treasures, and at once 
hid them in the ample folds, or, rather, stowage places, of her fur 
dress." 



TRIBUTES FROM PULPIT AND ALTAR. 



EEV. DR. B. F. DE COSTA. 

At the morning services at the Episcopal Churdi of St John the 
Evangelist (the Wainwright Memorial), the pastor. Rev. Dr. B. F. 
De Costa, made reference to the expeditions of Franklin, Kane, 
Hayes, HaU, and finally to the Jeannette, under De Long. " At last," 
said l^e preacher, " the fate of De Long is known. Cold and starva^ 
tion both did their fell work. This brave man is no more. The 
people of Europe and America recognize it as a common calamity. 
Many ask. Is it not time to abandon arctic research ? Ajs a utilitarian, 
I would say, No. First, a practical man would recognize the fact 
that arctic exploration cannot be stopped. It would involve a change 
in the nature of man. On the otner hand, the knowledge to be 
reached by polar research is of the highest possible value, especially 
in connection with magnetism. But I do not coi^ne myself to the 
advance of modetn science. The value of arctic exploration is de* 
monstrated on higher grounds." 

The preacher tnen went on to speak of noble, heroic examples in 
which arctic exploration had proved so rich. The last 200 years, he 
said, afford a continuous line of heroes, ending in Commander I)e Long. 
He also dwelt on the high character of the men who had been engaged 
in these expedition^, who had gone to the North witii apr^er on 
their lips, and with hearts upufted with a. prayer. to the Divine* 
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TliGse heroic examples were the outcome of a distinctly Christian 
civilization. In the ages all along the world has been indebted to 
the power of noble examples. Beference was made to the knights 
in the age of chivalry, also to the age of the Crusades, which had a 
direct practical bearing on the welfare of Christian civilization. 
The influence of the crusader survives wherever his story is told. 
In England to-day, thousands of families are living better lives from 
the fact that their ancestors fought with the Bed Cross Knights in 
the Holy Land. Without the spectacle of disinterested self sacrifice, 
the world would sink down into a cold, hard selfishness. Heroism 
in connection with arctic exploration tends to awaken a higher and 
better life. 

The example of Kane had a marked effect upon the young men of 
this country. Kane may have felt that he had failed, but his life 
was a splendid success. Beal success often comes when we do not 
look for ii It is the success of which we are imconsc^ous that tells. 
Kane coidd not have devoted himself to a better cause. 

DE long's undying FAME. 

It was so with De Lon^. He died in Siberia, but his name will 
never die. His name will be an inspiration for generations. De 
Long was a disinterested martyr to the cause to which he had conse- 
crated all his faculties. His splendid example of courage and en- 
durance will telL It ought to telL It should shame into glorious 
action Christian young men who are now doing nothing worthy of 
their powers and opportunities. He would ask no young man to 
volunteer for the next expedition, but he woidd call upon them to 
enter with a generous and chivalrous spirit into the duties that 
lie aroimd them here in New York, which call for the display 
of the noblest qualities, and often demand a courage as calm 
and persistent as that required in battling with the ice in the 
Arctic Sea. Be admonished, he said, by the shining example of 
Commander De Long. If he and his companions could show so 
noble a devotion, and surrendered even their lives to the cause gf 
science, ask yourselves what you ought to be willing to do as Chris- 
tians for the cause of Christ. Bouse from all indifference and 
selfishness, and throw yourself nobly into life's work Be inspired 
by these splendid examples, and acquit yourselves like men. As 
you read the stoiy of the sufferings and endurance of these brave 
hearted explorers in the barren wilds of Siberia, come out of the 
atmosphere of cold, calculating selfishness, and consecrate yourselves 
to the cause of science and humanity, which is the cause of Christ 
Come and pledge yourselves to fresh activity and to a higher and 
nobler life. Come, for the world is wasting. Come, for the feeble 
need help. Come, for the wanderers that have to be restored. Come, 
for the ennobled lives that have to be led. Come, for God is waiting 
to bless and crown your work. 
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VEBT BEV. FATHEB ULLY, O. P. 

At the Cliurcli of St. Yincent Ferrer, whicli is in the charge of the 
Dominican Fathers, in Lexington Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street, 
Very Eev. Father Lilly, the superior, who celebrated the early mass, 
called upon the congregation to offer up their fervent prayers 
for the repose of the soul of Mr. Jerome J. Collins, one of the 
heroes of the Jeannette polar expedition. Father Lilly paused a 
moment, as if about to add some words to the announcement, and then 
proceeded with the usual notices. He afterward said to a Herald 
reporter, with deep emotion: "I was about to speak of that noble, 
sterling man, but I could not trust my feelings. I will recur to the 
subject on another occasion, when the thrill wnich the terrible news 
caused has some^vhat abated. Poor Collins ! I knew him and his 
family so well, and what an exemplary family they were ! They used 
to attend this church regularly, but my knowledge was not confined 
to them as members of the congregation, for my acquaintance with 
them was very intimate. Jerome, in his genius, his Christian life, 
his attachment to his devoted mother, his unwavering fidelity to his 
friends, his modesty and his manhood, was one of God's noblest 
works. The very day he parted with his mother for the last time, 
he was as submissive to her and as loving as when he knelt at her 
knee to repeat the child's prayer." 



REV. DR. DE WTTT TALMAGE. 

In his Friday evening lectures, in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, upon 
secular topics as viewed from a religious standpoint. Dr. Tabnage 
said: 

While we were yet rejoicing over Danenhower's flattering and 
magnificent reception by the Czar and Czarina in the palaces of all 
the Eussias, our American pride gratified by the 'reception such as 
has been ^ven to no private citizen, and our arctic misfortunes were 
having this bright alleviation, we were struck back by a great calam- 
ity, and the scene was changed from one over whichpresided an em- 
peror of the earth to a scene presided over by the King of Terrors. 
It went through us like a sickening chill of an atctic blast, when we 
read in last Saturday morning's paper : — 

"I have found Lieutenant De Long and his party ; all dead. 

"MELVILLE." 

Ordinary travellers perishing in the snow are a spectacle ghastly • 
enough ; iJut here are eleven heroes stretched on their frozen bier. 
It takes bravery to face sabre and bayonet, but greater prowess is 
demanded in such a conflict as this. Bayonets sometimes get bewil- 
dered and run ; but eternal winter never falls back. Other enemies 
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may get out of ammtmution, but the arctic always has catting blast 
tmsheatlied and shot of hailstorm and great fleets of icebergs thun- 
dering in the siege. From year to year, and from centun^ to century, 
the great battle of storms goes on. Armageddon of cold and hurri* 
cane. Dead in the snow. "All dead!'* No necrology to tell which 
perished first, leaving message for loved ones with others if they ev^ 
saw New York, nor which perished last, himself alone with none but 
God and the ice. .Homesick were they, until the tears froze on their 
peeled and bleeding cheeks, Tes, all of them homesick. Messages 
for wife, and child, and friend, but none to take them. But I suppose 
at such time God gives especial grace. They were not unbelievers. 
" By God's help,'* l)e Long says again and again in his letter — •" by 
Goa's help we will do so and so." And then what a story Noros 
tells of the day he left De Long and his men to go ahead for sup- 

Slies. He says: "It was Sunday, and Captain De Long had led in 
ivine service, the men seated on the banks of ihe river." (Jod is 
no more with those who worship by the warm fire of the hearth in 
the snug home than by those who kneel at an altar of icicle, nor so 
much, nor so near. Where God is needed ttie most, He is present 
the most. 

THU GRABUATB OF A BBOOKLIN SCHOOL. 

Had they returned, we shoidd have greeted them with huzza on 
huzza ; but that is not the ajopropriate word now. We need requiem 
rather than grand march. Our first dirge is for the graduate of one 

• of the public schools of Brooklyn, George Washii^on De Long. 

• Going out from the midst of this city, leading a retreat across three 
thousand miles over the sharp glass of unrelenting frost, and then 

' dying with his men in the Balaklava of frozen horrors, overcome by 
mightier odds than that against which rode the Six Hundred. 

• Gonial, highly educated, fearless, passing up from the office of ensign 
to that of master, and from master to lieutenant What a proud day 
that 8th of July, 1879, when^ commanding the Jeannette, and with a 
picked crew, and other vessels flagged and decorated and crowded 
with friends to see them off, the expedition sailed out of the Golden 

• Gates under the benediction of the United States Government, and 
: for the increase of the world's knowledge and the cause of geographi- 
cal discovery. Widowhood and orphanage mourn the tidings come 

' down on the Siberian blast. God of the widow and the fatherless, 
pi^ them ! 

There also was Collins, the meteorolcmst and scientist and able 
. correspondent of the expedition, full of enthusiasm for his work, 
. and a deeply reli^ous man. And there was Ambler, the surgeon, 
. a high souled Virginian, unflinchingly following those who» would be 
: sure to need his skill and care — ^kind nurse as well as skilful sur* 
r geon. And there were those whose lives were just as dear to them, 
; although their names may not be so widely known — eleven dirges — 
.and the dirge for the homeless sailor shaU be as solemn and as 
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tender as that for the chief. Let <Jie United States government 
gather up their bodies^ kept in the ice of- Siberian winter, and fetch 
the precious remains home to Greenwood and the village graveyard. 

THE ADVANCEMENT OP SCBENCT. 

One cries out : "What a waste of money and men ! "What xiseless 
bereavement ! . What prodigality thrust in the hand of death !" 
Not so. All intelligent men will say that Mr. Bennett did a grand 
tbin^ for science and the world, when, at vast expense to himself, he 
fitted out the Jeajinette and turned her prow northward. So all the 
attempts at discovery have had depreciators ; George Stephenson, of 
ihe railroad, and Eli Whitney, of the cotton gin, and Morse, of the 
tele^aph, and Livin^tone and Stanley, of African exploration ; and 
the Cabots, and Sir Hugh Willoughby, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and Captain Boss, and JFranklin, and Scoresby, and JDr. Kane, and 
Hayes, and Schwatka, and De Long, of arctic attempt "Now," say 
many, " let this arctic enterprise cease. Enough life has been lort 
there; they sleep under the white blankets of the snow — ^Hugh 
Willoughby 'and all his crew, Schelleroff and all his crew. Sir John 
Franklin and all his crew, Lieutenant De Long and all his crew. Why 
any more human bones thrown to the dogs of the Esquimaux ?" 1 
answer, that with each expedition the field of human knowledge has 
been widened, and no good is ever gained without great sacrifice^ 
Thousands of men are sacrificed everv year to money making. You 
do not denounce them as wa&tin^ tneir time. Thousands of men 
slain in^battle. Ton do not consider their lives as wasted. Surely 
men going fprth, not to injure the race, but to enlighten it, and falling 
in the attempt, ought not to be classed with the lailures. Whether 
other attempts at arctic expeditions will ever be made or not, I can-r 
not say ; but this much I will say : The human race could not have 
afforded to stop this work any sooner. We may not be called upon 
to encourage further attempts, but we have no right to discourage 
them. You cannot see what good can come of them, but from the 
way that the human race seems determined to keep pounding against 
the barred gateway of those^ icy palaces, I should not wonder if 
some great practical good would yet come of it. What good ? I 
m^ht as well ask you why, twenty years ago, you did not guess the 
telephone, or sixty jears ago jou did not guess the telegraph ? Men 
never kept toiling in any artistic, or literary, or social, or scientific, 
or political direction, but a&er a while they found out something 
valuable — ^never! 



Approaching Quarantine is the steamer bearing Danenhower and 
other escaped members of the brave company of men who went forth 
to battle their way toward the North Pole. Their eomrades fallen in 
the Austerlitz of icebergs, these men come back wounded into the 
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hospital of the world's sympathies. Their attempt was sublime, 
their endurance terrific, and their welcome ought to be unanimous 
and enthusiastic. They went, not cm a crusade of vain curiosity, but 
to conquer wider realm for the possession and mastery of the human 
race. With eye blasted with excessive vision, and health bitten of 
the everlasting frosts, they come down out of the mountains of snow 
and ice into the valleys of our American springtime. Let them be 
greeted to the national fireside aglow with the warm sympathies of 
our fifty million people. They have endured enough for one lifetiiiie, 
and ought, the rest of their days, have nothing to do but receive the 
gratitude of the people. We, who sat by stove and register, with 
flannels on, and nervous if a slight draught came through the key- 
hole, can have but incompetent appreciation of these men, who, to 
win more knowledge and wider realm for the race, fought starvation 
and chill death on the northern edges of the world. A few wiseacres 
stand around, hands in their pockets, whistling in a sort of derisive 
triumph, and say, " I told you so. It can't be done. The North Pole 
will never be discovered. Useless waste of human life." So the 
world always says at partially completed enterprises. 

« 

WITHIN FOUR HUNDRED MILES OF THE POLE. 

Five hundred times did I hear the same thing said when Living- 
stone was lost in Africa. "Never hear of him again. Might better 
have stayed at home with his family. No advantage will ever come 
from it.' But what fool would say so now, since through Livingstone 
and Stanley the inside doors of Africa have been set wide •pen, in- 
viting civilization and Christianity to enter, and estimates are being 
made for the building of a railroad across the great Sahara Desert? 
All great enterprises have at different stages of progress been the 
target of caricature. The North Pole will be reacned. I congratu- 
late the Congress of the United States on another bill now be&re it 
for the fitting out of a new expedition for the North. The human 
race cannot afford to stop short of complete success. Arctic explora- 
tion will have about fifteen chapters before the finis of the great Book 
of Crystals. The De Long chapter is about the twelfth. Do you 
realize how near the work is done? Arctic explorers have come 
within four hundred miles of it — only about as far as from here to 
Rochester, or from here to Portland, it will be done. If the human 
race stop now and unhook its sledges and furl its sail within four 
hundred miles of the magnificent terminus, then it is not worthy of the 
men who stood under the battle axes of the arctic ice — McKenzie, 
and Boss, and Willoughby, and Cabot, and John Franklin, and Kane, 
and Schwatka, and De Long and Danenhower. The goal is so near 
reached that the hero is now bom who will wear the coronal of final 
achievement. The ship may now be in some cradle or dry dock 
which shall yet glide over the bones of the dead fleet of arctic ves- 
sels, whose very names suggest their perilous undertaking — ^the 
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Terror, the Erebns, the Hecla, the. Dorothea, the Victory, the Ad- 
vance, the Eescue, the Eesolute, the Intrepid, the North Star and the 
Jeannette. Eight over that sepulchre of dead ships shall yet go 
some divinely guided craft, carrying the .American nag at her mast- 
head, to drop anchor, at the consxmimation toward which the prowess, 
and the genius, and the ambition of many nations for centuries have 
been struggling. I urge no one to go on such an expedition, but I 
protest against the effort to belittle the heroism of those who did go, 
or the philanthropy and public spiritedness of those who, for the 
last fifty years, have been fitting out polar expeditions. 

LAUNCH THE DO-NOTHINGS FOR THE ANTARCTXC. 

The world is full of do-nothings, who with no grand attempts of 
their own are maddened at the great undertakings of others. The 
most mangy and scabby breed of curs on earth occupy the kennel of 
" I told you so." They are the pest of the church and the world. I 
would like to fit them all out for an expedition to the antarctic, the 
regions furthest off from where the brave men of the North have 
won renown, and have their ships never heard of I The business that 
requires less brain than any other is that oj^ the fault finder. By all 
our cities and by the American government, let th^re be hearty wel- 
come to the navigators who are to-night about to come up our harbor ! 
Ah ! we have found at last how the world is bounded. On the north, on 
the south, on the east, on the west, by the courage of man and the 

Seatness of God. It is not more what such explorers discover of 
e features of the globe than what they discover of the capacity of 
man when he sets out for OTeat achievements. The influence of such 
example is most salutary. If men can endure so much for geography 
and science, what ought we to be willing to endure for religion and 
humanity? God is fitting out expeditions on all sides, and mea and 
women are wanted who care little for their own comfort and every- 
thing about what they can do for others. Paul commanded such an 
expedition, Florence Nightingale another, Alexander Duff another, 
John Howard another, Kshop Asbury another. If you cannot com- 
mand an expedition, you can join one. Let us organize it now. 
Expedition against arctic selfishness, against arctic pride, against 
arctic exclusiveness. The whole ocean of life is covered with float- 
ing icebergs, running down the good, and the pure, and the true. 

THE BRIGHT DAY COMING. 

The day will arrive when all the great Christian expeditions wiU 
come back in the presence of many worlds. Not only the leaders, 
but the led ; not only the commanders, but the commanded ; not only 
the celebrated, but the obscure, shall get celestial and Divine recog- 
nition. That day will be the rectification of everything, and those 
who expected to take back seats in heaven will be called to take front 
seats, and those who would have been satisfied to occupy a footstool 
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will be awarded a throne, and those who had no ambition except to 
get inside the shining gates will be made mlers over many cities. 
Meanwhile, in the presence of recent events, I charge jou keep your- 
selves intelligent in the movements by which the entire globe is be- 
coming the property of the human race. Look at a map of the world 
a hundred years ago and then look at it now. We have had unfolded 
to us great tracts of land unknown to our fathers. While amid vast 
discouragement and amid great loss, the work of exploration hasbee^ 

foing on in the North, it has been going on in all other directions, 
[umboldt in South America and Mexico, and the United States ex- 
ploring expedition on the western coast of North America, and the 
British expedition on the southern extremity of South America,, and 
Fremont amid the savage wilds of the interior of our own continent, 
and Dr. Eobinson in the Holy Land gathering up corroborations of 
Bible statements, and Missionary Thompson in Syria finding the re* 
mains of ancient cities of the Bible and Scriptural customs still in 
existence, and Lieutenant Lynch, of our own navy, exploring Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, not only m behalf of commerce, but to the advan- 
tage of that kingdom which is not of this world — all these only give 
you a feeble idea of wkart is^ being suffered and achieved for the great 
<3ause of geographical discovery. Do you suppose that all this has 
nothing to do with the cause of God? Is it nothing to us that all 
the Bbly Land is still found breathing of the Blessed One who once 
walked its hills and draiik of its wells^ and preached on its mountains f 
Is it nothing to us that we should be informed as to the interior por* 
tions of this North American continent, when in all parts we are to 
build our school houses and plant our churches and establish our 
civilization ? ^ Let there be congratulation and gratitude on all sides 
at the widening prospect. 



THE OHU.KCHES. 



Considering the prominent part that the people of northeastern 
Siberia may have to play in the search for the missing members of 
the Jeannette expedition, a sketch of them will prove of interest to 
the reader. Very little was known of the natives who inhabited that 
territory, lying between the Kolyma Eiver and Behring Strait, until 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when a party of jRussian hun- 
ters f ibU in with a small body of them while on a journey to the coast* 
Close communication with them was at first found to be impossible, 
owing to the unfriendly attitude thev assumed, so the little barterii^ 
done with them was only accomplished by the Russians leaving their 

goods on the ground and retiring some distance. The Chukohesi 
den came up, and taking the articles offered, left in their place their 
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value in furs, -vralrus tusks, and oilier products of the country. &nck 
tras the first insight of the (Siukches to civilization. In after jrears 
it came upon them in the shape of forced tributes to the Bussians, 
attended by conflict and slaughter. "Winnii^ them over to the 
delights of civilization by conquest having proved a failure, the more 
peaceful mode of accomplishing that design was tried, and proved a 
complete success. They are noif an independent set of people, 
paying nothing in the dhape of Mbute except a small market tollj 
tod have built up quite a brisk trade "with the Russians. 

Among the travellers who visited the land of the Chukches, 
Wrangel, Billings, Von Lutke and Captain Moore may be cited as 
having obtained much interesting data regarding the habits of the 
people. The Chukches, like nearly all the polar races, are divided 
Into two classes, which, although speaking the same language and 
belonging to the same race, differ considerably in their mode of life. 
One division, called the reindeer nomads, lead a wandering existence, 
being almost constantly on the move, with their large herds of rein- 
deer. They also do a little trading when the opportunity is afforded 
them, but their main subsistence depends on their flocks. The other 
division of the race are the coast Chukches, who do not own any 
reindeer, but live in fixed but easily movable and frequently moved 
tents along the coast between- Tschaun Bay and East Cape. In a few 
instances the coast Chukches crossed the feehring Strait and lived in 
villages on the American coast. Professor Nordenskiold states, in 
his history of the Vega's voyage, that as near as could be judged 
from the data obtainabl^i, the whole population of Chukch Land was 
between four thousand and five thousand persons. In 1711, a 
Cossack authority reckoned that both the reindeer and coast Chuk- 
ches numbered about two thousand, so that the race has doubled its 
numbers within the past two centuries. The language spoken is 
different from all the other northern races. Like most of tne othet 
polar tribes, the Chukches are no longer an unmixed race. Some of 
them are tall, with raven black hair, brown complexion and high 
aquiline nose ; in short, with an exterior that would remind one of 
the North American Indian. Others, by their dark hair, slight 
l^ard, sunk nose, or rather projecting cheek bones, and oblique eyes, 
remind one of the Mor^olian race ; and finally, we meet among them 
people with fair faces, and with features and complexions that lead 
to the suspicion that they are the descendants of runaways or priso*- 
ners of war of purely Bussian blood. The most common type is 
Straight, coarse black hair, of moderate length ; the brow tapering 
upward ; the nose finely formed, but with its root often flattened ; 
eyes by no means small ; well developed black eyebrows ; projecting 
cheeks, often swollen by frostbite, which is specially observable 
when the face is looked at from the side ; light, slightly brown com- 
plexion, which in the young women is often nearly as red or white as 
in Europeans. The Chukches are a hardy race, but exceedingly 
indolent when want of food does not drive them to exertion. The 
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men, during their hunting excursions, pass whole days in a cold of 
thir^ to forty degrees below zero, out upon the ice without pro- 
tection, and without carrying food or fuel with them. In such cases 
they slake their thirst with snow, and assauge their hui^er, if they 
have been successful in himting, with the blood and flesh of the 
animals they have killed. Women, nearly naked, often durinff severe 
cold, leave for awhile the inner tent, or tent chamber, where tne train 
oil lamp maintains a heat that is at times oppressive. 

Notwithstanding such exposure, disease is quite uncommon, with 
the exception of very bad skin eruptions. In the autumn nearlv all 
suffer from severe coughs, but when the cold weather arrives those 
disappear. One extraordinary feature about the Chukches is, that 
a severe frostbite is never seen on either the hands ©r feet, owing, 
probably, to the serviceable nature of their shoes and gloves. Dur- 
ing the period that Professor Nordenskiold was with them — from the 
beginning of October, 1878, to the middle, of July, 1879 — ^no deaths 
were observed to have occurred. 

The dress of the Chukches is made up of reindeer or seal skin. 
The former, because it is warmer, is preierred as material for the 
winter dress. The men are never tattooed, but have sometimes a 
black or red cross painted on the cheek. They wear the hair cut 
close, with the exception of a short tuft right on the crown of the 
head, and a fringe above the brow. The women have long hair, 
parted in the middle, and plaited along with strings of beads into 
braids, which hang down behind the ear. 

Both sexes of the Chukches use snow shoes during the winter. 
Without them they will not venture on a long journey, because of 
the tiresome work of extricating the feet from the deep snow. The 
shoes are similar in every way to those used by the Indians in the 
Northern Territories. Another implement for travelling over snow 
was seen bv Professor Nordenskiold while with the Chukches. It 
consisted oi a pair of immensely wide skates of light wood, covered 
with seal skin, and raised at both sides. In order to use them, the 
wearer is attached to the tracings of a reindeer at the belt, so that 
he can drive the animal in any direction, and be drawn as if in a sled. 
The implements of war and the chase used by the Chukches have de- 
teriorated considerably since the days of their encounters with the 
Russians. Professor Nordenskiold was surprised at the difference in 
workmanship in the bows made at the present time and those manu- 
factured many years ago. The former were badly worked, slightly 
bent, elastic pieces of wood, the ends being drawn together by a skin 
thong, while the older bows had a finer form, were larger, and in 
many cases were covered with birch bark, and strengthened by an 
artistic plaiting of sinews on the outer side. The arrows used are of 
the rudest pattern, and are usually headed with pieces of flint. The 
spear, harpoon and dart are also used by them in th^ chase. 

The principal livelihood of the Chukches is derived from hunting 
and fishing. Both are very abundant at certain reasons of the jear^ 
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but are less productive during the cold weather, in wliicli case, i^ 
consequence of the little forethought of the savage, there arises great 
scarcity both of food and fuel, and the means of melting snow. They 
catch tlie seal in nets made of strong seal skin, which tney set in the 
summer among the ground ice along the shore. The animal gets en- 
tangled in the net and is suffocated, as it can no longer come to the 
surface to breathe. The bear is killed with the lance or knife, the 
latter weapon being considered the surest. The larger kind of seals 
and walrus are taken with the harpoon. For the whale, they have a 
very large harpoon, to which is attached several inflated sealskins, for 
the purpose of indicating wl^ere the animal is when dead. The in- 
land Chukches trade with those on the coast by bartering deer meat 
for train oil, skin traps, walrus tusks and fish. The cooking of the 
Chukches, like that of most wild races, is very simple. After a suc- 
cessful catch, all the dwellers in the t^nt gormandize on the killed 
animal, and appear to find a special pleasure in making their hands 
and faces as bloody as possible. Nothing in the shape of knives, 
forks or plates are used, the sole object of the feeder being to put away 
as much as possible at each meal, without reference to the manner in 
which it is cooked or the cleanliness of the party who acted as clief 
de cuisine. If there is anything on the surface of this globe that a 
Chukch has a preference for it is spirituous liquor. The promise of 
rum will get the most obstinate member of the tribe to comply with 
one's wishes. They become exceedingly merry and friendly, and 
often become rather troublesome, by their excessive caressing. 
Tobacco is in common use also, both for smoking and chewing. 

To illustrate the utter unwillingness of the Chukches to exert 
themselves as long as there is a hope of getting liquor, the following 
experience of Processor Nordenskiold may be cited. It appears that 
the letters of the Swedish expedition, announcing their arrival in 
safety at Cape Serdze, were delivered on October 6, 1878, to Wassili 
Menka, one of the reindeer Chukches, who was supposed to be a 
very fleet messenger, with the request to give them to the Russian 
authorities at Markova. His expeditiousness proved to be only a 
fable, however, for on the 18th of the same month, when the !rro- 
fessor thought him at Markova, he returned to the vessel accompanied 
by his son-in-law, and wanted ak mimil (fire water) to keep holiday 
with. Nothinff in the shape of half imperials and metal ruble pieces 
would induce him to go. He wanted brandy, and would exchange 
three slaughtered reindeer for it. Finding his reception on boaSd 
the Vega rather cool, he retired, and it was not until the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1879, that they heard through another Chukch that Menka 
Jiad performed the journey. This latter information also proved in- 
correct, for he did not reach Anadyrsk until the 7th of March. 
Thence the package of letters was sent to Irkutsk, arriving there on 
the 10th of May. In the search for Lieutenant Chipp and his com- 
panions, the Chukches wiU no doubt prove useful, if tneir natural dis- 
inclination to work can be overcome. 
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WEECK OF THE JEANNETTE. 



BY ALLIKE YATES. 



"Where towered the icebergs green, 
Kivalling th' emerald's sheen, 

Aa June December, 
The bold ship, never veering, 
To the North Pole steering, 
iTo disaster fearing, 

We still remember. 

Through the long winter night. 
E'en the Aurora's hght 

Had ceased to ch«rm us ; 
As on our journey wending. 
Beneath the lieavens bending, 
Pate, still farther sending, 

Seemed to alarm us. 

Closed in the floee of ice. 
Crushed by tlie frigid vice. 

The stout ship splintered ; 
O, cruel fortune ! when 
Homeless, we stricken men 
Wept for the brave ship thei\ 

Where long we wintered. 

Sinking, her ioe clad spars 
No more up to the stars. 

Like arms beseeching. 
Would to the jrusty gale 
Bear still the fluttering sail. 
Boding the fearful tale 

Long nights were teaching. 



Waved then no more our flag 
Above the snowy crag, 

At there we parted. 
With willing heart and kmnd« 
To seek the distant land, 
Each with his chosen baud. 

Sad, but stout hearted. 

There on that savage shore. 
To see mankind nojnore^ 
With snow clouds o'er them; 
Dark in that sullen clime, 
Shrouded In winter rime^ 
Heroic and sublime, 
Death rose before them. 

Unto the letter end 

Man stood by foe and friend, 

The last crust sharing ; • 
Then came that fatal sleep, 
With none to vigil keep, 
Lulled by the sobbing dee|s 

O'er deeds so daring. 

Brave men, who perished there. 
Through years will be more &k 

Your wreaths of glory; 
Yours is no crimsoned page. 
Who noblest warfare wage ; 
PasB to the heroic age 

Of famous ttoiy. 



Science, cease thy quest; 
With this woe let us rest, 

Its memory keeping. 
Delude the brave no more; 
Better thy reign be o'er 
Than on the desert shore 

Buch brftve hearts sleeping. 
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¥OMS OF SII ED¥ARB LYTTOI BIILWEE. 

(LORD tiYTTOET.) , 



it fe almost superfluous to say a vtofrd in liraise of the prince of novelists. He liolds antindivided floeptre over the 
vaifLd of every inteliigent reader. I'or skillful ^ots, fine diserinaination of character, ^md poii^erfnl delin^tion of pas- 
siOQ«Jie has no eaual. Tiipe flies, and in his course sweeps down the budding as Veil ai the matured fruits of other 
authors— but his J(een scythe leaves the productions of Biilwer »» tVps>i andlovely bs whe>i he first gladdened the eyes 
of his readers with their manifold exceUences. PRIQE OTPTKKJf tJlBITTS BACH. 



RUSNZI. Tbisglorioujs BepubUcin trei^ tfrnid the 
'^ broken pillars of the antibne £orum,ilnd rouses his 
|ia,lieh cpuntrvmen. In this great book Bulwer ad- 
itiirably blenos th^e old h^cHc souls of the andei^t VL&* 
man with the picturesque, and perhaps muru loveable, 
persbmiges of eftrly Italy. 

PCff^ItAl?!; orV'riio Adwentures of aGi6n« 
t|jeiiian«' Buiwer g^ves us tin insi^at into the. 
fashionable phase of Ltmdon Sodety, euod miakes us 
, actiuaint^d with the real *' higher dasses." ^ ' 

VAIJJL ClitlTFOlRO. IttakesnQthingttom the in- 
terest of this great sSmrf^to know that Kmkny of its 
incidents are true to Jife. It siM»ws that vice in its 
most oiptivating forpi but leads to d^traqtion. 

EUGEPf E A1|A]»r, Stripped of aU embeUishroent,; 
this IS the most wof ul tale ^at ever was : truly told ; 
but, told as' Bulwer has n arrated J t, it would bring 
te^rs from any eyes, '^how'ver unused to the melting 
mood." 

XHl^ DISOWNED.^ No story was ever mOre full of 
striking^ incidents, or of mdTe. deeply out; characters* 
- U'raly, a greatnovel ; a novfel, indeed^ that has no su- 
perior among books of its class. 



JE'ALKIiAlVD* Fall of the tenderness of Petrarch, 
an4 the irdorof Abekaxd, ITnlike any other work by 
him, it is still fun of genius. It is out of the fulness 
^ the heart that the mouth pours forth its eloquence. 

In samevblumet V 

PIIASRimSflFTHJB RHINE. Bvery reviewer 
has eulogized this charming volume. Those who in- 
tend travelling on the blue stream that mij^ors JJ/n- 
. I^en on Its bosom should read this book. 

liAST PAYS OF PdJXEPEII. It requreed the 
highest genius to fitly describe the terrible over- 
whelming of this city. , The bKnd girl, Nidiit> has 
f urn iShed themes for play wrights, l^inters and sculp- 

■ '.'tors. „' ' - ' " - 

. VHE STPUDElf X. The thbnghtful«lev^6tee of science 
' is most poetically depicted. The intei-esting scholar, 
With^rhis face *♦ sichaied Ver with the pale.<^stof 
thought,^* is a noblo character. 

DE VERE17X« Even Bnlwer cannot hope to surpass 
this story. It seems perfection in Qvery j>articnlar. 
We can recall the name of no rapdem bbok that has 
taken such a firm hold 6a. popularity. , 



PE VITT'S " JGRGET-IE-IOT 'V SOm ?OOKS. 



In quantity and quality- alike, this series hear» away the patm. Such a number of flrst-clas^ soniiss was never 
before given at so low a price. These* books iir^ well printed, strongly boixnd^ and wre as neat in appearance as ttiey 
are excellent in contents. They may be called " The vocalist's Library,'* so complete arev they in every particular. 
Every person th«^ wants to have eyery good spng in his possession^ should obtaih this unapproachable series. 

TWO HUN0RED AN » FIFTY FIRST-RATE SONOS^HAl^fPSOIflELY ^RlBTTEJD AND 
. FINELY B01PNJP FOR F^FTl^ CENTS A yOLUJjgiE, 



tie Wittfs Irfslfc Forge1>Jffie-Not Songster. One Voh 

urae, Clotli, Gilt. a50.Sjoogs. i"riee 50 €'ent§« . 

This volume is studded with gems of ■Irish Bong- including the masterpieces of Moor^ Lever, Lover, and that 
glorious galaxy of congwrit^is whose genius has flooded Ireland with metrical glory. ^ 

Be Witf/s Sent imenf al Forget-Me-Not Songster. 

. One Volume, Cloth, Gilt S50 Songs. Price 50 Cents, 

In this .volume will t^ found such a melange of trujy; beautiful Songs and Ballads a^has never before enrii^ed any 
one book. Every sbng that is tender, touching, pathetic, melting, or f^U of ball6wed hiemeiries, will be fbnud in this 
woi^ 13ongf that ar'i linked to the loveliest tunes. 

De Witt's Comic Forget-Me-Not Songster. One 

Volume, Cloth, Gilt. ^50 genuine Conyc Songs. Price 50 .Cents, 

Filied " chock full *» of all the tip-top, trply jolly, quaintly drolj, immensely funny, innocently ftree-and-easyj slap- 
bangf rollicking, racy, genuine old-ftishioned Comic 8on^. Soiigs to set a circus, a variety" show, oif a jovial dinner- 
table in au uproarious roa«. Hip, hip, hunah. 

Be Witt's Serio-piOoiniG Porget-Me-Not Songster. 

One Volume, Cloth, Gilt. 21M> Songs. /Price 5<rCent.s. 

' Among the twohyndred and fifty splendid songs that help to make up thQ contents of this book, wiU be Ibund the 
chiefest ballads that have been warbled by the beautiful blondes in burlesques, and the favorites that have dazzled the 
stars of the Opera Bouffe, besides lots of semi-sentimental sopgs, the delight of every refined musical meeting. 

flSdT Copies of either qf (he above Books sent to any uddness in Vie United States or Canadq,^ postage paidftm receipt 
of price. Address ' 

DI WHT, Publish^, 33 Rose Street, 

(Between Bdanb AKD Fbankfobt STRlpsi»)K* 7^. 



MAKEYATT'S NOYELS. 

DE WITT'S URIFORM AND CHEAP EDITION. ; 

PRICK FIFTKBJr CKNTS JEACH.'^ 



UfE WTOSf FOSTER. Gives a clearer idea of a seaman's existence thau a voyage around the 
fioiTQ, Neither teilrible nor n^erry ad?entures are omittecl Indeed one passes lti6mih& cabin to the fo'castle 
as in real life. 

MIHS'BIIPIIIABt EASY. This wnter never wrote a dull book. Marryktfe was every inch a 
sailor— knew a. sailor's every foiWe, every whim^ and has painted them to the liite. 

PETER SIMPEE* Ahout the best sea story in the lahguige. Thousands have laughed till 
the tears canre, at the locker full of tun. that the Q^tav? opens fpr all- powder-monkey or middy alike. 

PACHA OF If AMY TALES. The many tales will be found equal to one another, and all 
excellent, and never tedions in length. Yet are 'they never, "like the cur's Qontinuation^" cut off too oiose 
to'the eajt,«. ^ ' ' _ ' ' ' ' ' 

THE PIRATE AMB . TPE THREE CC TTERS. All khids of vl^icms arise before 
the reader's eyes^trowning men« clambering aboard tontested craf^; shots exchanged; cutlasses dishing— 
in short, *i fierce encounter ^ith the crew of the ship assail^ , r 

THE KIBfO^S OWN. Here we have^ unalloyed eKjoymenfr— the sea breeze, the exciting epi- 
sodes, the noye}, interesting sights, scenes and persons, without the discomforts atteiMiifg them. Ho:it ad- 
mirably has the author bleuded lights and shades in this great romance. 

JAFHET IJ^ I^EARCH OF A FATHlBR. No writer has risen worthy to wield Marry- 
att's unriyall^ P«u.. No reader ever regrets having started out with Japhet in his long, loi)g, laborious 
search. ^ ' 

SNAREE¥OW, THE DOCr FIENIK -^^Harluyow" will have been found guilty of mak- 
ing Daniel Lamberts of the human race. The person who has not yet perused this book has " a hig^i old 
time *» in 8t<H:e for him. 

JACOR FAITHFUL. Marryatt knew every strand in a sailoi-'s Ufe, and there has never t>t?en 
one so able in portraying. Blow hi^M and or blow low, the Captain is ^* always on deck." , 

FRAlVK IIII^BWAY. perhaps in no other work does Marryatt hotter evince Ws wohderful ! 
power than lie does in " Frank Mildmay." Whether •♦running under bare poles" or *' carrying eve^ stiteh 
of canvas," none ctin beat the *' Cap." * 

PERCIYAE KEBIVE, . This writer knew every craft tliat ev<lr floated, ^ith a nb less thorough 
knowledge of every wish, hope, fear that ever pulsate in a true hea^. This has OAdft Marryatt tb© best 
. nautical novelist that^eVer lived. 

PHAWTOM SHIP. ' If anybody knows more about " Wizard Skiflfe," and *' Flying Dutchnaen " i 
than Marryalt " runs Qff " in this book, he can take our ta,rpauliu and the last *^chaw " of Lorillard we have 
in the locker. . , - .^ i 

RATLIIVy THil RElBFER. The happiest days of our existence were when we were " laying 
off " in the foretop of old *• Ironsides," reading this charming l>ook to Our all-pdeli^ted ft^essmates. 

THE POACHER. In this book Marryatt proves that he could write equally as well of " shore" 
life as of a " life on the ocean wave." The adventures of Joseph Rushbrook ate very affecting. " 

POOR JACK. Th0 life history of this little sea-side waif is one of the most truthful narratires 
of the troubles and trials of a sailot-boy*s cruise that has ever been entered iri the log-book of life. 

MASTERIWAN READY ; Or, The Wreck of the Pacific. A book of wrecks, and coral 

isles, and orange gi-oves, of dusky maids^ in the ocean billows, and of half- wild runaway sailor hoys. I 

TALERIE. Evidently written, by Marnatt to show tliat he was equally at liome on the land a« _, 
onthese0» Powerful and tender scenes dramatically portrayed and contrasted. 



A\ of the above books arc neatly printed, with p iper covers, and make Very nice volumes. 

*^* Single copies sent to any address in the United States or (.^anuda, postage free, on receipt of the retail pdoe 

(as above), _ - " 
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